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REFLEXIONS SUR L’APOPHONIE QUALITATIVE EN INDO- 
EUROPEEN 


J. Kuryzowicz 


Les théories de Hirt et de Giintert tendant 4 expliquer l’alternance e/o comme 
' un effet direct de différences d’accent (Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik II, 
p. 173; Giintert, 7F XX XVII, p. 1) suscitent de graves objections. S’il existe 
des catégories comme les verbes itératifs-causatifs (type *bhoreje/o-), dans les- 
quelles le vocalisme radical, prétonique, se conforme & cette régle, il y en a aussi 
| qui, comme le parfait, portent l’accent sur 1’o radical, sans parler de formations 
comme I|’adjectif verbal en -to- (*pek”to-: grec wemrés), ou lesnomsen -ti- (*pekvti- 
) : grec wéyus, v. slave peste), etc., o1 le manque d’accentuation de la voyelle 
) radicale n’a pas entrainé de changement de timbre. 

Il n’en suit point qu’il n’existe aucun rapport causal entre l’apophonie quali- 
tative et la place de l’accent. On verra au contraire qu’il semble exister un lien 
historique indirect entre les affaiblissements vocaliques et le degré o tel qu’il 
apparait surtout en indoiranien, grec, germanique et baltoslave, ce lien étant 
’ masqué par certains réarrangements morphologiques imposés par le systéme 
de la langue. 

Un trait essentiel du phénoméne en question, sur lequel on n’a pas jusqu’ici 
insisté, c’est le caractére fondé des catégories & degré vocalique o. Cela découle 
_ de la définition méme de l’apophonie qualitative. Un rapport comme celui entre 
grec dépw et dopéw, pryyruue et Eppwya, rarnp et dararwp, etc., s’opére toujours 
entre une forme de fondation 4 vocalisme e et une forme fondée avec vocalisme 
o. Il peut s’agir d’un rapport entre mot-base et dérivé (dépw : dipéw, rarnp : 
ér47wp), ou entre deux formes appartenant 4 un seul et méme systéme flexionnel 
| comme piyviue : Eppwya (présent = forme de fondation, parfait = forme fon- 
dée). Il n’est pas au contraire permis de mettre une forme & vocalisme (secon- 
daire) o en rapport d’opposition avec n’importe quelle forme n’ayant en com- 
mun, avec la premiére, que la racine. Ainsi *loukeje/o- (véd. rocdya-) ne s’oppose 
> pas a *lukeje/o- (véd. rucdya-), mais & *léuke/o- (véd. réca-). 

_ Le rapport de détermination (au sens que préte 4 ce terme la linguistique struc- 
turale) entre les degrés vocaliques e et 0 peut étre symbolisé par le schéma trian- 
gulaire: 


forme de fondation ‘ 0 


forme fondée 0 


Cela veut dire que si dans une catégorie donnée |’e radical est remplacé par o, 
dans les racines 4 vocalisme primitif 0 ce vocalisme se maintient. D’autre part 
8i le vocalisme o de la forme fondée ne nous fait pas prévoir celui de la forme de 
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fondation (lequel peut étre soit e soit 0), l’inverse n’est pas vrai: la forme fondée 
est délerminée par la forme de fondation. 

Le degré o du vocalisme radical est propre surtout 4 des formations primaires 
baties sur le verbe. Ici se trouvent: 

a) le parfait du type *ke-k”ore (véd. ca-kdra); 

b) les itératifs-causatifs en -eje/o- du type *loukeje/o- (véd. rocdya-); 

c) les noms-racines déverbaux du type *yokv- (véd. vdc-); 

d) les noms d’agent et les noms d’action en -o- du type grec royds : répos; 

e) les noms d’action en -d- du type grec rou; 

f) les noms déverbaux en -to-, -td-; -mo-, etc. (p. ex. grec ¢dpros “charge” 
< gépw, xotros “couche” < xeiuar; Bpovrn “tonnerre’”’ < Bpéuw, dopry 
“aorte” <deipw; Owyuds “tas” < ridnur, Pwuds “bouchée ”’< yr). 

En face de la structure trés variable du présent, forme constitutive de tout le 
systéme flexionnel du verbe, ces formations sont d’une homogénéité parfaite. 
Elles sont déterminées par le présent sans le déterminer de leur cété. Soit p. ex. 
le parfait: Aelrw, POeipw (< *pbep-w), Aavx-dvw, raoxw (< *ral + oxw), yi-yvo- 
par : A€-AowT-a, é-pOop-a, A€E-AOVX-a, Té-ToVO-a, yé-yov-a. 

Quand il s’agit de racines 4 voyelle radicale -o- ou -a-, ces formations main- 
tiennent le vocalisme primitif. Ainsi le parfait: ré@y7a (a) “je suis étonné”’, 
réraxa (< rarTw), Kéxopa, Kexomrws < KdmrTw. 

Or le fait qu’il s’agit de formations déterminées (fondées) nous permet d’en- 
trevoir une nouvelle possibilité d’explication du degré 0, non envisagée jusqu’ici. 
Il suffit en effet que l’e radical réduit ait passé 4 o réduit uniquement dans cer- 
tains entourages ou seulement dans des racines d’une certaine structure pour 
que grace au phénoméne morphologique de la polarisation (distance maximum 
entre forme de fondation et forme fondée') la différence e : o se généralisdt 
dans tous les entourages et pour les racines de toute structure. Il y a dans cette 
hypothése la supposition latente que le passage .>., dans des conditions provi- 
soirement inconnues, a été phonologique, c.-a-d. qu’il a amené une identification 
de l’o hérité (existant 4 titre de vocalisme radical autonome et primitif) avec 
la continuation de e. Le stade phonétique précédent, qui distinguait entre o 
primitif réduit et la variante combinatoire réduite de l’e, ne saurait nous intéres- 
ser. Ajoutons 4 ce propos que la tentative d’établir, 4 l’aide de quelques rap- 
prochements gréco-arméniens (*ok”- : doce, arm. akn; oidaw : arm. aitnum, etc.), 
une distinction entre les deux o ne peut pas étre considérée comme réussie. 

La coincidence de .,,. dans un entourage favorable a df avoir le caractére 
d’une implication et non d’un syncrétisme. Pour qu’il y ait une opposition entre 
le timbre e de la forme de fondation et le timbre o de la forme fondée il faut en 
effet que dans cette derniére la voyelle o apparaisse d la place de e en changeant 
le rapport hérité e : e en un rapport nouveau e : 0 qui se généralise conformément 
& la loi de polarisation. I] s’agirait done d’un évincement du timbre de e par le 
timbre o, c.-A-d. d’une implication de e dans o. 

Les langues historiques n’attestent que le fait de syncrétisme de e et o (ré- 
duits) dans le voisinage des sonantes: 


1 Cf. l’article ‘La nature des procés dits ‘“‘analogiques” ’ (Acta Linguistica V, p. 20-23). 
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a) l’affaiblissement de ez et oi, eu et ou conduit 4 7, u, respectivement; 

b) celui de er, el, en, em et or, ol, on, om résulte en 7, J, 7, m, transformés 
ensuite dans les langues individuelles. Ici on pourrait objecter que le balto- 
slave, avec ses doubles reflets ir, il, in, im et ur, ul, un, um, parait continuer, 
jusqu’a nos jours, l’ancienne différence de timbres e et o réduits. Si cette 
objection était juste, notre explication en serait gravement atteinte. Car 
Vapophonie e/o, trait indo-européen des plus archaiques, ne pourrait 
pas étre considérée comme postérieure 4 la coincidence de .r et or, -l et ol, 
etc., dans les langues individuelles, sans parler du fait qu’elle deviendrait 
inexplicable dans le balto-slave qui en fournit, 4 cété du grec et du ger- 
manique, la plupart des exemples. Les groupes 4 vocalisme 7 (ir, il, in, im) 
sont les continuations régulitres des sonantes vocaliques. Ils apparaissent 
partout ot il s’agit de morphémes isolés, ainsi 4 l’acc. sing. -m > -in. 
Ils se rencontrent aussi dans des formes comme *dyir-, *dedimt-, *ketyir- 
(< *dhur-, *dekmt-, *kvetyr-), dont les sonantes n’alternent qu’avec le 
degré plein o (*dhyor-, *dkomt-, *k”etyor-). Il parait done probable que 
les reflets ur, ul, un, um sont intimement liés 4 la constitution, dans le 
systéme vocalique balto-slave, du contraste dur (non palatal) : mouillé 
(palatal). A ce moment des proportions morphologiques er : ir = ar (indo- 
eur. or) : ur sont devenues possibles. En d’autres mots ur a remplacé 
ir la ot le degré réduit, moyen morphologique encore vivant, s’adaptait 
au caractére non-palatal de la forme de fondation?); 

c) pour ce qui est de la réduction de Ze, 70; we, yo; re, ro; etc. (samprasarana) 
on peut affirmer que dans la mesure ov elle a eu lieu (puisqu’elle est moins 
réguliére et fréquente que celle de e, o + sonante), elle est conforme 4 a) 
b): coincidence de ze, 40; ye, wo partout; coincidence de re, ro, etc. partout 
a l’exception du balto-slave qui admet, au moins théoriquement, ru a 
cété de ri, etc. 

Mais le syncrétisme de .r et or attesté par les langues historiques ne suffit pas 

a expliquer le réle morphologique joué par le degré o. Le schéma asymétrique de 
lapophonie e/o — o postule une implication de l’e dans o. On se demande donc 
si r, |, n, m ne proviennent pas de ,r, ol, on, om, produits de la coincidence de .r 
avec or, J avec ./, etc. Or les langues qui distinguent entre les timbres o et a 
(langues classiques, celtique, arménien) semblent appuyer cette hypothése. 
Les r, |, n, m antévocaliques y sont représentés par a + sonante et le timbre a 
accompagne en outre les sonantes antéconsonantiques en arménien, en grec 
(ap, ad alternant avec pa, da; cf. aussi a < n, m) et dans certains cas en celtique 
(britannique an, am < n, m, Vv. irl. ar, al et ra, la < r, |] daus des conditions mal 
déterminées). Suivant la doctrine de a consonantique (Etudes indoeuropéennes 
I, p. 103 ss; Mélanges de linguistique offerts a Jacq. van Ginneken, p. 199-206) le 
vocalisme réduit , provient de .,. modifiés par le voisinage d’une sonante ou 
d’un g*). On peut simplifier cette formule en admettant l’implication de , dans 
? L’opposition balto-slave non-palatal:palatal tire son origine de la coincidence de e et 


je aprés consonne. 
3 Tl y a4 vrai dire un petit nombre de mots méridionaux, dont l’a ne se laisse pas expliquer 
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o dans l’entourage en question: de cette maniére |’, des langues méridionales 
serait toujours un ancien 0 (g20, 9.0 sous forme pleine; 22,, 24,3 of, ol; To, lo, etc., 
sous forme réduite). 

Dans Etudes indoeuropéennes, |. c., on a taché de rendre compte de ar, al, an, 
am antéconsonantiques en latin, grec et (partiellement) celtique en admettant 
deux étapes distinctes de |’affaiblissement de er, el, en, em: 1) er, d; 2) r, | (d’ou 
p. ex. lat. or; ol > ul). La premiére étape s’est conservée dans les langues méri- 
dionales sous la forme ar, al, an, am non seulement en position antévocalique 
mais aussi parfois, pour des raisons morphologiques, devant consonne (, :¢ = 
0:0 = gf : ar et ainsi de suite puisqu’un a plein existait dans les langues en 
question). Un rapprochement comme méridional *sal- = septentrional *sol- 
pourrait donc reposer sur indo-eur. *s,l- traité d’une maniére indépendante, 
mais paralléle, dans les deux groupes, donc , :¢ = 5:0 = s,J : sol au Nord, mais 
2:@=,:0 = 8 : sal au Sud. 

On trouve vice-versa dans le traitement uniforme de .r, .r (> ar) des langues 
méridionales un argument en faveur de la coincidence préalable de .r et or. Le 
passage de , > . dans le voisinage des sonantes doit étre en rapport étroit avec 
celui de ,. > « dans le méme entourage. Or, c’est précisément l’identification 
préalable .>, (devant r, 1, etc.) qui nous explique pourquoi .(r), .(l), o(n), o(m), 
privé de son pendant antérieur ., a perdu son caractére labial et s’est assimilé 
au phonéme autonome ,. Autrement dit la double correspondance ,r > ar et 
& > ar semble prouver la coincidence préalable des voyelles réduites, 4 savoir 
l’implication de , dans , sous la dominance des sonantes voisines. Mais théorique- 
ment il faut aussi compter avec la possibilité de deux changements indépendants: 
Dbse>saDsr> és. 

Dans la suite nous distinguerons deux étapes du développement des groupes 
SF, dp BH MS ta ly Re Me: 

A) Premiére étape (degré réduit): implication de .« (antévocalique ou anté- 

consonantique) dans .r, etc.; 

B) Deuxitme étape (degré zéro): syncrétisme de .¢r et or (antévocalique ou 

antéconsonantique) dQ au passage or > 7, etc. 

Cette distinction nous semble d’une grande importance pour la compréhen- 
sion de l’apophonie qualitative. Le caractére morphologique du degré o s’est 
constitué dés la premiére étape. Mais la sphére de son emploi a été rétrécie par 
suite de la genése des sonantes vocaliques. Cette histoire du degré o est reflétée 
par des scindements (différenciations) morphologiques. 

Un parfait comme *k”e-k’ére, plur. *ke-k»rmé (véd. cakdra, plur. cakrmd) 
a d’abord développé le vocalisme radical o dans les formes faibles comme *k”e- 
kv rmé etc. passant 4 *k”e-k”.rmé, mais la différence entre *k”.r et la racine 
*kver ayant été percue comme une marque accessoire du fondement (de la 
dérivation‘), elle a été étendue aussi aux formes fortes (*k”e-k”dre). Puisque 





par des facteurs phonétiques. Mais il faut aussi compter, ce qu’on n’a pas fait jusqu’ici, 
avec des emprunts passant des langues o aux langues a/o, ou avec des mots empruntés & 
une source commune. 

4 Le fait que les paradigmes en -mi et -ha appartiennent en hittite 4 deux conjugaisons 
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nous partons de l’hypothése que le passage phonologique e > o suppose |’action 
simultanée de deux facteurs : a) le caractére réduit de e, o (donc ., o); b) le voisi- 
nage immédiat d’une sonante, nous sommes obligés d’admettre la provenance 
“analogique” du degré o: a) dans les formes fortes du parfait; b) dans les parfaits 
bitis sur des racines sans sonante (comme *pek” etc.). Mais la base rela- 
tivement étroite du phénoméne morphologique ne saurait constituer une objec- 
tion. Le fait de fondement entraine d’une facon automatique celui de polarisa- 
tion, c.-A-d. de |’extension proportionnelle de la différence maximum (cf. l’article 
précité des Acta Linguistica): entre *k”er et k”e-kvor- elle est plus grande qu’entre 
*kver et kve-k’er-, donc *ke-k.pmé : *ke-képe = *kve-kv rmé : x (= k*e-k*ére) 
et ainsi de suite. L’emploi de la proportion sert plutét 4 différencier les formes 
d’une maniére uniforme qu’é les rapprocher; en d’autres termes ce n’est pas 
Yidentité du vocalisme de *ke-kv.rmé et (*k’e-kvére >) *ke-k’dre, qui est 
recherchée, mais une opposition constante entre le vocalisme e de la racine et 
celui du théme *k”e-kvor-. L’opposition (*k”e-)k”ére : (*k”e-)k”.rmé ayant passé 
& (*kve-)kvére : (*k’e-)k*rmé (0 : zéro), dans les racines sans sonante cette 
apophonie sera rendue par o : vocalisme radical (généralement e). C’est parce 
que 7 représente le syncrétisme des degrés réduits de er et or. Exemples grecs 
(opposition entre actif et moyen): éupope : eluaprar, duepOopa : EpOapyar, orbAdrw : 
éoradywar d’ou aussi réreupar, Kéxdopa : KéxAevpar, werAoxa : wérAeyuar (cf. les 
degrés zéro représentés par e dans memrés, xXewrds, wAexTOs®). 

C’est le méme état de choses qu’on constate chez les dérivés primaires en -to-, 
-no-, -ti-, etc. A l’étape A) ils présentaient le degré o imposé par le modéle des 
racines & sonante. Aprés le passage de .r > yr (étape B), les dérivés batis sur des 
racines sans sonantes ont adopté de nouveau le vocalisme radical puisque 7, 
|, n, % correspondaient aux deux degrés pleins, er et or, el et ol, etc. Les dérivés 
en -to-, -no-, -ti- etc. 4 degré o représentent par conséquent des résidus détachés 
de la série vivante des formations respectives. 

Les noms-racines déverbaux se trouvaient dans une situation analogue. La 
aussi la mobilité du paradigme entrainait, aux cas faibles et moyens, le passage 
de ,&, dans un entourage sonantique, d’ot |’extension du degré o dans tous les 
noms-racines tirés de verbes 4 vocalisme e (type *yok”-). Le degré o est encore 
assez bien attesté en grec, ot l’on reléve les exemples suivants: ¢\dé “‘flamme”’ 
(pr\éyw), acc. xpdxa “trame”’ (xpéxw), Sara (dri, dards) “voix” (elreiv), Owy “‘flat- 
teur” (ré@nra), rrwt “tinmide, litvre” (rrjoow), pot “déchirure, fente” (Aiyyviuc), 
wroy “voleur” (xAér7w), dwp “voleur” (dépw), oxoy “chouette” (cxérroper ?). 
Mais dans les racines lourdes (= sonante + occlusive, a ou s) le passage , + 
sonante & sonante vocalique a contribué 4 la généralisation du degré zéro dans 
tout le paradigme des noms-racines. Cf. v. indien vi§-, ruc-, etc., grec Aly “vent 





différentes nous fait penser & la possibilité que la forme en -ha était & l’origine une forme 
dérivée plutét que flexionnelle. En v. ind., grec, etc. elle a été incorporée dans le systéme 
de la conjugaison du verbe-base. 

5 Cette apophonie o/e est conservée dans la flexion hittite 3ak-hi, 8ak-ti, 8ak-i, mais Sek- 
went, Sek-teni, si contrairement & Milewski (Roczntk Orientalistyczny VIII, 1932, p. 103) 
il ne s’agit pas d’assimilation. 
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du Sud-Ouest” (AciBw), acc. vipa “neige” (veider), gén. mruxds “pli” (xriccw), 
orvé “frisson, objet horrible” (cf. éorvyov), dpaé “‘poignée” (Spaccopuar); avec 
i : dplé “frémissement” (dpicow), rvié “étonnement” (rviyw). La forme olxade 
en face de vié-représente-t-elle le reste d’un ancien nom-racine *yoik/yik- ? 

Si l’on excepte ony “serpent venimeux” (< ofmopuac) et xararné “‘pieu” (< 
aiyvuut), dans lesquels é < a n’est pas sujet 4 l’apophonie qualitative, il ne reste 
comme exceptions que B7é et ipa. I] semble du reste que le vocalisme e¢ se soit 
dans certains cas conservé au locatif en -7 et au génitif en -s, tout comme dans 
les thémes en -n-, -r- (v. plus bas), p. ex. v. ind. gén. dén = grec des- < *deva- 
(dans deordrns), loc. ksdmi (accentué sur la racine). Ainsi s’explique la différence 
entre mois et wefds, lat. pes et ombrien dupursus “bipedibus”, etc. C’est ici que 
se range le paradigme hittite watar, wetenaS, s’il ne repose pas sur une assimila- 
tion a :e > e : e (Milewski l. c.). 

Pour les itératifs-causatifs en -eje/o- et pour les formations oxytones en -o-, 
-G- (types rouds, rou) la chose se présente d’une maniére toute différente. Con- 
trairement 4 ce qui se passe pour le parfait ou les noms-racines, la syllabe radi- 
cale n’y est jamais accentuée. A l’étape A toutes ces catégories offrent donc le 
degré , de la racine. Avec le changement de ,r, ol, .v, «m en sonantes vocaliques, 
les racines sans sonante remplacent le vocalisme o par celui de la racine (géné- 
ralement e). Mais ici le degré o ne se maintient pas seulement chez les résidus 
(comme dans le cas des dérivés en -to-, -no-, -ti-). On trouve en outre des scinde- 
ments sémantiques, p. ex. entre la fonction itérative-intransitive, exprimée 
par le degré zéro (dans les racines 4 sonante) et par le degré e (dans les racines 
sans sonante), et une fonction secondaire, itérative-causative, rendue par |’an- 
cien degré o, d’o, dans les verbes intransitifs, la différenciation: 


itératifs-intransitifs itératifs-causatifs 
racines sans sonante *neteje/o- *noteje/o- 
racines 4 sonante *lukeze/o- *loukeje/o- 


Quant aux verbes transitifs, la valeur itérative y est rendue par le vocalisme 
o parce que leur genre (transitif) s’accorde avec celui des itératifs-causatifs (p. 
ex. véd. pdraya-). Il n’y a pas eu, dans la langue-mére, des verbes doublement 
transitifs (v. notre article ‘“‘Le genre verbal en indoiranien,”’ Rocznik Orientalis- 
tyceny VI, 1929, p. 204-7). Le développement ultérieur des langues historiques 
est différent suivant la valeur, causative ou itérative, qui l’emporte. Si, comme en 
slave ou en grec, c’est la premiére qui a été refoulée, les itératifs des verbes in- 
transitifs adoptent le vocalisme o des verbes transitifs, cf. v. slave broditi < 
bredo, laziti < lézg paralléles 4 goniti, nositi, vlaciti, voditi, voziti (tirés de verbes- 
bases transitifs), et s’opposant 4 des causatifs peu nombreux comme loZiti, 
saditi, tociti. Grec coBéw et goBéw doivent leur valeur causative au fait qu’ils 
s’opposent 4 des verbes primaires 4 désinences moyennes (céSoyuar, péBopat), 
tandis que l’o de Bpouéw et rpowéw exprime la valeur itérative, tout comme celui 
des transitifs cxowéw, orpodéw, tporéw, dopéw. En v. indien, par contre, la valeur 
itérative(-intransitive) ayant été éliminée, le modéle des itératifs-causatifs 4 
vocalisme o a entrainé, 4 l’époque postvédique, la création de verbes double- 
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ment transitifs (= causatifs bitis sur des racines verbales transitives), p. ex. 
karayatt “il fait faire’. 

On peut se demander si la répartition entre le degré zéro (ou e) et le degré 
o des formations oxytones en -o-, -d- n’est pas due 4 un scindement sémantique 
analogue: valeur intransitive-passive en face d’une valeur transitive-causative. 
La réponse 4 cette question exigerait des recherches spéciales.* 

Le mécanisme de l’apophonie qualitative se laisse résumer de la fagon que 
voici: 


type de racine degré réduit degré zéro 
| wert (ker) —> yort (kor) — yt (kr) 
| peke — pok® (> pok”) —> (pek) 


Les fléches horizontales indiquent la succession chronologique des affaiblisse- 
ments de er, el, etc.; la fléche verticale illustre l’action “analogique” exercée 
par les racines 4 sonante (surtout les racines lourdes en sonante + occlusive ou 
s) sur les racines légéres en occlusive ou s. Le schéma montre le rétrécissement 
historique de l’apophonie qualitative laquelle, abstraction faite de résidus, ne 
se maintient comme procédé morphologique vivant que grace aux différencia- 
tions. Ainsi la différence du degré vocalique existant entre *pok”és et *pekvtis 
(cf. apro-xéros, réfis) est due au fait que *pekvtts offre régulitrement e en face 
de 7, 1, n, m des racines 4 sonante (p. ex. Baows) tandis que le vocalisme o du 
type *pokvés (d’ot aussi le vocalisme o des racines 4 sonante) survit en vertu 
d'une différence de fonction établie entre e (7, u, r, 1, n, m) et o (ot, ou, or, ol, 
on, om). 

Considérons maintenant l’apophonie suffixale -er/or-, -en/on-, -es/os-. Avec 
son opposition dwrwp : dornp, ot les timbres e, o sont intimement liés 4 l’accen- 
tuation, le grec parait 4 premiére vue avoir conservé un trait archaique. L’iden- 
tité du vocalisme suffixal chez les types v. indiens data et data s’y oppose. Or 
l’indien, avec l’alternance e/o continuée par le contraste dataram (acc.): datari 
(loc.), paralléle 4 opposition rajaénam : rdjani des thémes en -n-, continue un 
paradigme ancien *détorm : *ddteri dont grec dwropa, drops est un remaniement. 
Dans le type oxyton, productif en grec, c’est le degré e qui a été généralisé: 
dornp, *-épos, *-épr, d’o avec |’extension de la longue (-np-) : -fpos, -fipt. Ce n’est 
done point une opposition de deux formations différentes (comme grec dwrwp : 
dornp), mais le contraste de -or- et -er- 4 l’intérieur d’un seul et méme paradigme 
qui constitue le probléme. Autrement dit, la question de -or/er- est indissoluble- 
ment liée 4 celle de -on/en- attesté, comme fait flexionnel, directement par |’ar- 


° Le vocalisme o du type baryton réyos, par contre, s’explique comme celui des noms- 
racines dont il est l’héritier historique. Le remplacement de la formation *luks par *loukos 
a di commencer & une époque ov le premier type était encore *louks. Peu & peu les noms- 
racines, refoulés par la formation *loukos et ne subsistant qu’A titre de résidus, ont géné- 
ralisé le degré zéro des cas faibles et moyens en face du vocalisme o du type vivant et pro- 
ductif *loukos. L’ancien degré o ne s’est maintenu que dans les noms-racines sans sonante. 

Rien ne s’oppose & une explication analogue du type rou4 dont or peut, cependant, rendre 
compte d’une facgon plus simple. 
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ménien et le germanique, indirectement par |’indien. La circonstance seule que 
l’apophonie -on/en- n’existe pas en grec 4 |’intérieur de paradigmes comme réxruy 
(airév en face de aigwy en est une trace incertaine) suffit 4 éter au rapport dd7wp : 
dorhp, paralléle & réxrwy : rouuny (réxrovos comme dwropos, rowyévos comme *Sorépos) 
toute valeur probante. 

Conformément 4 ce qu’on a proposé pour I’apophonie radicale, l’origine phoné- 
tique du degré o de -on-, -en- doit étre cherchée dans les cas (faibles et) moyens, 
ou la voyelle affaiblie , de -er-, -en- a régulitrement passé a .. L’, des formes 
casuelles moyennes n’a pu s’imposer aux cas forts que si le mot était motivé, 
c.-A-d. tiré d’une racine (ou d’un théme-base) moyennant un suffixe de dériva- 
tion -ter- ou -en-. Le passage -.n- > -on-, -t.r- > -tr- aux cas moyens fut com- 
pensé, dans le plan morphologique, par le remplacement de -en- par -on-, -ter- 
par -tor- aux cas forts, remplacement qui maintenait l’unité du suffixe de dériva- 
tion. Le loc. sing. conserve la voyelle e grace 4 la structure irréguliére -éni-, 
-téri- apparaissant 4 la place de *-.nt, *-t.rt attendus, cf. la flexion des noms- 
racines (locatif = cas faible oxyton’). La différence entre les voyelles suffixales 
de *tekson- et *yrsen- (v. ind. tdksan-, vrsan-, grec réxrov-, &poev-) est condition- 
née par le caractére respectif, motivé ou immotivé, de ces mots. Mais le passage 
dés avant |’époque historique, d’un grand nombre des thémes en -on/en-, au 
camp des immotivés était inévitable; c’est ainsi que les noms immotivés des 
langues historiques (grec, arménien) présentent -on/en- aussi bien que -en-. 

Tout comme les racines sans sonante subissent |’influence de celles 4 sonante, 
de méme les suffixes productifs -en-, -ter- imposent l’alternance e/o au suffixe 
-es-. L’apophonie -ds, -osm, -esi est attestée par v. ind. ugdh, usdsam, usdsi 
et l’adverbe grec ai(r)ei. Les neutres en -os/es- (yévos, -eos, lat. genus, -eris, v. 
slave slovo, -ese) suivent les masculins-féminins correspondants en introduisant 
o au nom.-acc. sing. Le hittite (nom.-acc. nepis et non *nepas) est peut-étre 
conservateur. 

Le passage phonétique -.n- > -.n-, -.r- > -t,r- a naturellement eu lieu aussi 
dans les noms immotivés. Seulement ici, étant donné le manque de fondement, 
aucune extension “analogique” du vocalisme o n’a pu s’effectuer. Le passage 
ultérieur de -,n-, -t,r- & -n-, -ty- a effacé le vocalisme suffixal o dans les paradigmes 
*ursen- ou *pater- (*ursonbhis, *paterbhis > *yrsnbhis, *patrbhis). Or il en sub- 
siste tout de méme une trace indirecte, 4 savoir dans la composition. Les compo- 
sés (et pseudo-composés) exocentriques grecs du type dyo-, ed-, dvc-, a- plus 
py, avip, warp, untnp, yaornp présentent, au deuxiéme membre, le vocalisme 
suffixal o. Exemples: cudpwyr, eippwr, adpwv, einvwp, duoratwp, dratwp, suounrwp, 
dunrwp, KooyaoTwp, ayaorwp, etc. Le degré o des karmadhiraya comme pnrpo- 
mwatwp “pere de la mére” est une simple imitation des bahuvrihi. Malgré Hirt 
(I. c.) la raison n’en est pas la perte de l’accent causée par son recul sur le premier 
membre, mais le contraste entre le composé et le groupe-base sur lequel il est 
bAti (*cdos dpqv, etc.). Au deuxitme membre de composé le -,n- (des cas moyens), 

7 Tl est probable que le degré e fut aussi gardé au gén. sing. si celui-ci se terminait en 


-s (sans voyelle thématique précédente), comme dans v. irl. anmae < *pmens, v. ind. dén 
(grec dec-), avestique *ddng. 
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point de neutralisation de -n- et -on-, est pergu comme ayant la fonction -.n- 
par opposition a |’-.n- du simple, lequel coexistant avec -en- (*yrsén *ufsenm 
etc.) fonctionne comme -.n-. La valeur o de -.n- du second membre est révélée 
par la généralisation de o aux cas forts de *-yrsen-, *-pater-, etc., d’ot *-patér, 
*-patorm, avec degré o du suffixe. Le phénoméne zarip : evrarwp n’est donc au 
fond qu’un fait spécial de polarisation consistant dans le choix, entre deux 
possibilités, de celle qui crée une distinction maximum entre la forme de fonde- 
ment et la forme fondée. L’arménien connait le méme procédé pour les thémes 
en -en-: en composition ils deviennent des thémes en -on-, l’e n’étant conservé 
qu’au (gén.-dat.-)loc. sing. pour la raison qu’on sait, done anjn, nom. plur. 
anjinkh (< *-en-es), mais en composition mi-anjunkh (< *-on-es). 

Le rapport inverse o : e entre le simple et le composé se rencontre dans les 
thémes en -es-, p. €. dv-avdns en face de aidws. Or on sait déja que |’alternance 
e/o des thémes en -6s/es, -0s/es est d’origine secondaire, n’étant en somme qu’une 
simple imitation de -en/on-, -ter/tor-. Elle s’établit dans les mots simples tandis 
que dans les bahuvrihi comme ai7é-eres, v. ind. vdsu-Sravas- aussi bien que dans 
les composés synthétiques 4 valeur verbale (p. ex. zodv-depxjs) |’ancien vocalisme 
e se maintient par opposition. Or cette opposition entre -os- et -es- n’a pu se 
constituer que dans les bahuvrihi, qui supposent des thémes-bases tout faits, 
tandis que les composés synthétiques sont bAtis sur la racine verbale. C’est pro- 
bablement par |’intermédiaire des formations 4 préfixes a-, su- (dus-), anciens 
bahuvrihi mis en rapport secondaire avec les verbes correspondants, que les 
composés en -es- sont devenus synthétiques en grec. Cf. véd. a-cetds-, a-codds-, 
a-javds-, a-dvesds-, d-raksas-, a-rddhds-; su-dvas-, su-cdkgas-, su-cétas-, su-bhdjas-, 
su-mdnas-, su-rddhas-, etc., qui peuvent étre rapportés au verbe aussi bien qu’au 
nom en -as-. 

Il faut signaler ici les exemples épars de l’apophonie o dans la syllabe radicale 
du second membre: axéAovBos < xédevbos, puai-toos < fea, lat. extorris < terra, 
v. ind. (Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II, 1, p. 100/1) -jani- en composition en 
face du simple jani-, etc. Le procédé consistant dans le changement de e radical 
en o a dd d’abord étre propre aux thémes & racines légéres (sans sonante), dans 
lesquels l’ancien o fut remplacé, 4 l’étape B, par e; dans les composés le vocalisme 
0 se serait maintenu par opposition au simple. II s’agirait done a l’origine de 
formations primaires oxytones comme celles, traitées plus haut, en -0-, -d- 
et ainsi de suite. En partant de ces types on a généralisé 4 une époque pré¢his- 
torique l’apophonie radicale e/o comme marque additionnelle caractérisant les 
composés 4 second membre en -o-, -d-, etc., et 4 vocalisme radical e. Un exemple 
trés ancien de ce procédé c’est le composé *sye-sor- contenant au second membre 
ancien nom indo-européen de la femme (*ser-). 

Est beaucoup plus incertaine |l’origine de la voyelle thématique e/o apparais- 
sant dans la flexion nominale et verbale. 

La déclinaison thématique pose toute une série de problémes qui ne sauraient 
nous intéresser qu’indirectement. Nous partons de l’hypothése que: 


Slat. meditullium < tellus (?); ombrien dupursus “‘bipedibus’’ en face de pefi, persi 
“Dede’’. 
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1) la différence entre le type thématique oxyton *loukds et le type radical 
*louks (< *louk,s) correspond 4 celle entre *stémon- et *stamn (de *stam.n). 
Dans le premier cas le nom. et acc. sing. sont batis sur le degré plein o du 
suffixe, dans le second cas le méme suffixe apparait au degré faible (> 
zéro); 
les cas obliques sont par conséquent les mémes dans les deux types (ef. 
leur identité dans les types *stémon- et *stamn). Cette identité semble 
encore attestée par le hittite, la différence entre les types thématiques et 
athématiques y étant supprimée aux cas obliques; 
le renouvellement des désinences casuelles du type thématique (p. ex. dat. 
sing. -02 < -o + e7 4 la place de -e7 ou -oz) est conditionné par la chute de 
la voyelle affaiblie de *louk,s. Le rapport *louks : *loukéi (dat. sing.) en- 
gendre *loukés : *louké + ei > *loukéi (au lieu de *loukéi). 
L’ancienne répartition de e et o dans les noms thématiques aurait donc été 
la méme que chez les thémes en consonne (0 d’abord et surtout aux cas forts). 
La répartition de la voyelle thématique dans la conjugaison présente, 4 en 
juger par les langues européennes, un aspect caractéristique qui semble confirmer 
notre théorie: la voyelle o n’apparait que devant sonante, ainsi *bherom, *bher- 
oye, *bherome, *bheront en face de *bheres, *bheret, *bherete, etc. Si son origine, 
comme celle du degré o radical, doit étre cherchée dans la coincidence de , et , 
devant sonante, l’explication suivante s’impose, la plus simple dans les conditions 
données: 


2 


~~ 


3 


a 


ancien présent athématique ancien aoriste thématique 


ywért,m uUortém 
formes fortes yérts uortés 

yért(t) yortét 

yértnt® yortént 


formes faibles (communes) y.rtmé 
Uort(t) é° 


Puisque la forme de l’aoriste consiste dans le remplacement de zéro de la 
deuxiéme syllabe de *yerts, *yert(t), *yort(t)é: par e accentué (zéro > e), un 0 
de la deuxiéme syllabe apparaitra sous la forme de 0, d’ot urtém, yrtome, urtont. 
Quant 4 la 1. p. duel (-oye) elle est soit phonétique (< -.ye) soit “‘analogique” 
(avec vocalisme o subordonné a celui de -ome). 

L’extension du type thématique au présent-imparfait étant par contre de 
nature morphologique ne saurait nous intéresser ici. Notre but unique était 
d’établir la provenance de l’apophonie e/o dans le type thématique. Cette prove- 
nance est différente suivant qu’il s’agit du nom ou du verbe. Dans le dernier 
cas les anciennes conditions sont encore bien reflétées par l’entourage phoné- 
tique. Pour ce qui est de la déclinaison le type thématique semble suivre le 
modéle des thémes consonantiques, dont il n’est en somme qu’une forme réduite: 
e/o en face de en/on, er/or, es/os, etc. 


* Cf. l’accentuation de la 3. p. plur. v. ind. Sdsati, (4)Sdsuh (-uh < -ur < -p). 
10 Pour l’aoriste cf. véd. bhuvam, -as, -at, mais bhima, bhiia, etc. 
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Quoique moins convaincante que |’explication du degré e/o radical et suffixal, 
celle de la voyelle thématique e/o s’appuie sur certains points de repére his- 
toriques (déclinaison thématique du hittite; le rapport kvo/k’e, to/te, etc.; le 
degré o antéconsonantique de la conjugaison) qui ne sont point négligeables. 
Est par contre vaine, faute de données suffisantes, toute tentative d’une explica- 
tion de l’apophonie désinentielle dans -es/os (gén. sing.) ou -mes/mos (1. p. plur.). 
Il vaut mieux se contenter d’un non liquet provisoire que d’affaiblir la valeur 
des résultats acquis par des conjectures gratuites. 

La position chronologique de l’apophonie e/o serait ainsi déterminée d’un 
cété par l’existence des voyelles affaiblies ., ., dont la coincidence en . dans le 
voisinage de r, 1, n, m a déclenché les phénoménes morphologiques traités ci- 
dessus. De l’autre cété le terme préclusif (ante quem) semble donné par le passage 
of, ol, on, mary, |, n, m, lequel déplace, en la rétrécissant, l’ancienne zone d’emploi 
de l’apophonie qualitative. Ce passage équivaut en réalité 4 ce qu’on appelle, 
en grammaire comparée slave, la “‘vocalisation’” des voyelles affaiblies (yers 
en slave). Les voyelles réduites ., . ou bien disparaissent ou bien s’identifient aux 
voyelles pleines e, o (ainsi normalement dans la premiére syllabe du mot devant 
occlusive ou s). Or ., . cessant d’exister comme voyelles autonomes, les groupes 
of, ol, on, om deviennent monophonématiques, c.-A-d. passent a 7, |, n, m. L’apo- 
phonie e/o n’est ainsi ni plus ancienne ni plus récente que |’affaiblissement vocal- 
ique en indoeuropéen: on lui assignera une place avant la ‘‘vocalisation” de «, 0, 
laquelle conduit directement 4 |’état historique; d’autre part elle présuppose 
existence phonologique de ., . S’opposant & e, o inaccentués tandis que sous |’ac- 
cent cette opposition est abolie au profit de e, o. Il en est comme du vocalisme 
anglais ou francais: les voyelles réduites y existent en syllabe inaccentuée 4 
cété des voyelles pleines, tandis qu’en syllabe accentuée il n’y a que ces derniéres. 
Ajoutons & titre de paralléle important qu’en anglais moderne les deux voyelles 
réduites (représentées p. ex. par les syllabes médianes de enemy et tomahawk, 
respectivement) se confondent devant (r), 1, n, d’ot ensuite al, an > |, n (H.C. 
Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English,® 1921, p. 260). 

On voit par ce qui précéde quels défauts ont dd présenter les explications plus 
anciennes de l’apophonie qualitative (Hirt, Giintert, 1. c.; Etudes indoeuropéennes 
I, p. 97-103). D’une part, puisque les conditions du phénoméne de 1|’“‘analogie”’ 
étaient inconnues, on s’en tenait 4 une interprétation autant que possible pure- 
ment phonétique. De l’autre cété, la distinction entre les phonémes et les vari- 
antes combinatoires n’étant pas claire, on ne comptait pas assez avec |’existence 
simultanée de ., . et e, o inaccentués. Or l’existence de ., , autonomes nous parait 
une hypothése indispensable 4 l’interprétation correcte de l’alternance e/o. 
Pour l’expliquer il est nécessaire, mais suffisant, d’admettre le passage de , & 
o dans certaines conditions déterminées. 

Une coincidence de ., . indoeuropéens en toute position (cf. le syncrétisme de 
» et » > a en serbo-croate) ne se laisse pas démontrer bien qu’il y ait des indices 
(cf. lat. factus, datus) qui plaident en faveur du passage de . en . en dehors d’un 
entourage sonantique (*dhg:, > *dh, > *dhg, etc.). Loin d’affaiblir notre raison- 
nement, ils le renforcent plutét: plus étendu le phénoméne phonétique . > «, 
plus facile et compréhensible sa mise 4 profit comme outil morphologique. 
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Dans BSL XLVIII, fase. 1, p. 57-60, on a taché de réconcilier la loi de Brug- 
mann avec la doctrine du guna des grammairiens hindous en indiquant comment 
le rapport indo-européen leuk : louk, rapport de caractére qualitatif, est devenu, 
par suite de la coincidence indo-iranienne de e et 0, un rapport quantitatif (ruk 
: rauk). On y a aussi expliqué pourquoi |’équation indo-eur. 0 = indo-ir. d ne 
valait que pour les syllabes ouvertes et uniquement pour les o motivés. Le rap- 
port indo-européen e : o est continué en indoiranien par a : a en syllabe ouverte, 
non seulement radicale, mais aussi suffixale. Ainsi loc. sing. -enz, -eri: acc. sing. 
-onm, -orm = indo-ir. -ani, -ari : -inam, -dram. Si, comme dans le type baryton 
royos, ’allongement fait presque totalement défaut en indo-iranien, c’est qu’on 
y a affaire 4 une catégorie qui n’est plus vivante—par opposition au type royés, 
infiniment productif, surtout au second membre de composé. 

Mais il importe de rectifier ici certaines assertions de notre article ‘Le degré 
long en indoiranien” (BSL XLVII, fase. 1, p. 42-63). La proportion 7 : ai (v. 
ind. e) = u : au (v. ind. 0) = a : d n’agit pas au moment de la réduction indo- 
eur. et, of > 1; eu, ou > u (p. 51-54 et 62), mais seulement aprés la coincidence 
de e et 0 en indo-iranien. D’autre part la longue des types patdya-, sidd-, madya- 
refléte directement le degré o indo-européen sans qu’il soit nécessaire de recourir 
& une différenciation indo-iranienne rucdya- : rocdya- = patdya- : pdldya-. S’il 
y a eu différenciation, elle a été de date indo-européenne (v. plus haut). 

En revanche, nous croyons pouvoir soutenir la chronologie relative de la 
vyrddhi, qui n’est qu’un aspect particulier du guna (¢ : ai = a : a) appliqué 4 
la dérivation secondaire (p. 42-48). Tout comme le guna, et 4 plus forte raison 
que le guna, la vrddhi est propre 4 l’indo-iranien et ne saurait se rencontrer en 
dehors de ce groupe linguistique. 


Université de Cracovie 
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THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF PHONEMES IN 
GENERAL-AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Resecca E. HayDEN 


1. Introduction. The purpose of this study is to analyze the relative frequency 
of occurrence of phonemes in a representative sample of General-American 
English. Bloomfield in Language has said, “If we take a large body of speech, 
we can count out the relative frequencies of phonemes and of combinations of 
phonemes. This task has been neglected by linguists and very imperfectly per- 
formed by amateurs, who confuse phonemes with printed letters.”! The impor- 
tance of this type of linguistic analysis has recently been stated by Reed: 

Linguistic analysis...tends to be largely qualitative: the descriptive 
techniques of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and syntax aim generally 
to analyze the nature and variety of linguistic phenomena rather than the 
magnitude and frequency of such phenomena. . . . Qualitative study of this 
sort is a prerequisite to successful quantitative analysis, so that the present 
results of qualitative linguistic analysis furnish the best basis upon which 
quantitative study may rest... . Qualitative analysis has been pursued for 
so long and with such thoroughness that it will now be fruitful for lin- 
guists to turn some of their attention to quantitative analysis.” 

The present study was prompted by the writer’s interest in problems of pro- 
nunciation faced in the teaching of English as a foreign language to students 
from abroad. It seemed that there might be a pedagogically more efficient and 
linguistically sounder approach to pronunciation problems if the relative fre- 
quency of occurrence of the various American English phonemes were deter- 
mined. It is further believed that the data will be of value in other areas of the 
speech and linguistics fields. 

2. Previous studies. To this writer’s knowledge, previous analyses of the pho- 
nemes of American English have not been made with a quantitative statistical 
approach. All of the previous studies have been in the nature of what has been 
called “quantitative pre-analyses;’* that is, raw totals have been counted and 
percentages calculated. Also, as a matter of fact, the previous analyses have 
actually been phonetic rather than phonemic. Furthermore, it is believed that 
there has been no study of the particular sort of speech material selected for 
this study. (See Materials and Procedures below.) 

2.1. Previous Studies Based on Written Matter. Two earlier studies were based 
upon printed materials. Both of these studies used dictionary listings as the 
basis for the pronunciation of the words in the reading matter analyzed. In 
1923, Godfrey Dewey’s Relativ Frequency of English Speech Sounds was pub- 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language, (New York, 1933), Henry Holt, 136-7. 

2 David W. Reed, “‘A Statistical Approach to Quantitative Linguistic Analysis,” Word, 
V, no. 3 (1949), 235. 

3 Ibid, p. 236. 
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lished.‘ In 1926, Ruth E. Atkins made a count of the speech sounds in Thorn- 
dike’s word list.’ Dewey’s was a commendable and monumental study of 100,000 
words (372,729 sounds) occurring in a wide range of connected written matter.® 
G. K. Zipf has said of this study: ‘‘It would, indeed, be unkind to think of a pos- 
sible control for these figures, which are so extensive and so accurate in analysis. 
Yet even these cannot be said to represent any actually spoken language; nor 
was that the author’s intent.... Let us repeat again, that the present law of 
frequency can only be exactly demonstrated in an actually spoken dialect.’” 

2.2. Previous Studies Based upon Spoken Materials. Two known past counts 
of American English sounds based upon spoken materials have been made. 
In 1930, French, Carter, and Koenig presented a study of the occurrences of 
speech sounds in 500 telephone conversations recorded in New York City;§ 
in this study, articles were omitted and thus the figures cannot be considered 
as completely representative of all speech sounds. (Although for their ‘‘purposes 
connected with the design of telephone circuits’”’® this omission was reasonable.) 
In 1935, C. H. Voelker made a count of the speech sounds in some 5,946 radio 
announcements.” This study comes closest to being similar to that made by 
the present writer. However, it must be pointed out that, aside from the differ- 
ence in speech materials selected for analysis, in the Voelker study all types and 
dialects were represented together in the figures. Since phonemic analyses neces- 
sarily differ with dialects, a given count should be based on a fairly uniform 
dialect; therefore, it is difficult to judge what was counted in the former study, 
Nonetheless, in terms of raw percentages, it is interesting to note the closeness 
of figures, in the Voelker study and in that of this writer, for total vowels and 
consonants. 


Vowels Consonants 
Voelker: 38.2% 61.8% 
Hayden: 37.4% 62.6% 


3. Materials and Procedures. 

3.1. Materials. The sampling of General-American dialect selected for this 
study was a series of six lectures given in the Orientation and English Language 
Program for Foreign Students at the University of California. This selection 
was made because of the diversity of topics'! discussed and because the material 


4Godfrey Dewey, Relativ Frequency of English Speech Sounds, (Cambridge, 1923), 
Harvard University Press. 

5 Ruth E. Atkins, ‘‘An Analysis of the Phonetic Elements in a Basal Reading Vocabu- 
lary,’’ The Elementary School Journal, XXVI, no. 8 (1926), 595-606. 

6 Godfrey Dewey, op. cit., pp. 8-9, 123-132. 

7 George K. Zipf, ‘Relative Frequency as a Determinant of Phonetic Change,”’ Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, XL (1929), 52. 

8N.R. French, C. W. Carter, Jr., and W. Koenig, Jr. ‘“‘The Words and Sounds of Tele- 
phone Conversations,’’ The Bell System Technical Journal, IX (1930), 290-324. 

* Ibid., p. 324. 

1 Charles H. Voelker, ‘‘A Sound Count for the Oral Curriculum, ‘‘The Volta Review” 
XXV, no. 3 (1935), 55-6. 

11 The subjects for the lectures included ‘‘Problems of the Foreign Student in the United 
States,” ‘Current Issues in Education in the United States,’’ ‘‘Labor in the United 
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seemed relevant to the writer’s interest in the language difficulties of foreign 
students attending a university. The speakers were members of the administra- 
tion or faculty of the University. The language of the six speakers showed so 
little divergence that their speech could be analyzed according to a single system 
of phonemes.” 

3.2. Procedures. 

3.21. How the Material Was Gathered. The lectures were wire-recorded and 
then transcribed phonemically. From the transcriptions, the phonemes occur- 
ring in each lecture were counted, and the raw totals of the phonemes in all the 
lectures were calculated in terms of their percentages of the grand total of 
65,122 phonemes. This breakdown is shown on Table One. 

3.22. How the Sampling was Tested for Reliability. In order to test the reli- 
ability of the sampling and to determine the significance of the results obtained, 
the data were further analyzed in accordance with statistical theory. The 
theory, including formulae, was that set forth by Reed for analyzing linguistic 
material statistically.'* First, the Standard Error of a Proportion was deter- 
mined for the total of each phoneme counted, according to the formula: SE = 


4/ ” (p represents frequency percentage of a proportion; g represents the fre- 


quency percentage of the remaining proportions; N represents the total number 
of occurrences). Second, the Standard Error of Difference between two propor- 
tions was calculated for the totals of each successive group of two phonemes 
(arranged according to relative frequency of occurrence in vowel and consonant 
groups); the formula: SEair = VS8E? + SE}. Third, the Standard Error Devia- 
tions for these groups were made by dividing their frequency percentage dif- 
ferences by their SEair. Fourth, and finally, the significance or non-significance 
of the SE Deviations was determined by checking a probability chart and fol- 
lowing the theory that ‘‘a percentage of probability above 5.00 is usually taken 
to indicate a mere chance deviation; a percentage of probability below 5.00 is 
usually taken to indicate a strong likelihood that some factor other than chance 
is responsible for the deviation; and a percentage of probability below 1.00 is 





States,’’ ‘‘Politics and Government in the United States,” ‘“‘Agriculture and Forestry in 
the United States,’’ and ‘‘The United States in International Trade.”’ 

12 The speakers had the general characteristics of speech described by phoneticians 
(e.g. John S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation), such as pronunciation of r’s, use of /x#/ 
in such words as class, etc. of the general American dialect. 

18 The phonemic analysis, in general, followed the system of Kenneth L. Pike (Phone- 
mics, University of Michigan, 1947, p. 45), including tabulation of /ai/, /a"/, and /oi/ 
separately as if they were single units in line with Pike’s ‘‘close-knit sequences of vowel 
units,”’ and in using the unit symbols /2/, /j/, and /w/ instead of the diagraphs /tS/, /d3/, 
and /hw/. The following exceptions to the Pike system were made: (1) syllabicity was 
considered as a suprasegmental factor and thus Pike’s separate syllabic phonemes /m/, 
/n/, /\/, and /r/ were disregarded; (2) the consonant /y/ was analyzed as two phonemes 
/h/ and /y/ because its infrequency (only one time in half of the material) made it seem 
insignificant as a unit. 

14 David W. Reed, op. cit., pp. 237-247. 

15 Thid., p. 244. 
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TABLE ONE 


Statistical Analysis of Phoneme Count 
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Phoneme Occurrences Percentage SE SEdif SE Deviation Probability 
per cent ber cent per cent per cent 
a 6488 9.96 .1225 
. 1689 7.16 Below 1.00 
I 6350 9.75 .1163 
1339 20.07 Below 1.00 
e 2011 3.09 .0678 
-0875 12.11 Below 1.00 
e 1324 2.03 .0552 
.0773 1.16 24.60 
e 1265 1.94 .0541 
.0750 1.86 6.28 
a 1174 1.80 .0521 
.0722 1.93 5.36 
i 1083 1.66 .0500 
.0693 2.02 4.34 
u 987 1.52 .0479 
; .0674 0.44 66.00 
oO 971 1.49 .0474 
.0667 0.44 66.00 
ai 954 1.46 .0470 
.0612 7.18 Below 1.00 
9 667 1.02 -0394 
.0552 0.54 58.92 
U 648 0.99 .0388 
.0497 7.04 Below 1.00 
a® 414 0.64 .0312 
.0340 17.05 Below 1.00 
oi 42 0.06 -0095 
24378 37.4 
n 5179 7.95 . 1060 
. 1485 2.42 1.56 
t 4945 7.59 . 1038 
. 1440 3.40 Below 1.00 
r 4625 7.10 .0999 
.1308 16.89 Below 1.00 
8 3186 4.89 -0845 
.1120 11.07 Below 1.00 
1 2377 3.65 .0735 
.1018 2.94 Below 1.00 
d 2180 3.35 .0705 
.0987 1.41 15.86 
d 2091 3.21 .0691 
.0959 2.39 1.68 
k 1942 2.98 .0666 
.0933 1.17 24.20 
m 1870 2.87 .0654 
Below 1.00 
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TABLE ONE—Continued 








| 
Phoneme | Nomberof | Fremmy | se Skat | SEDeviation | Pyregnags of 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Zz 1539 2.36 .0594 
.0838 0.35 72.64 
Vv 1518 2.33 .0591 
.0828 0.96 33.70 
p 1468 2.25 .0581 
.0777 6.17 Below 1.00 
w 1151 1.77 .0516 
.0718 1.67 9.50 
b 1075 1.65 .0499 
.0702 0.56 57.54 
f 1051 1.61 .0493 
.0651 6.30 Below 1.00 
y 780 1.20 .0425 
.0595 1.00 31.74 
g . 745 1.14 .0416 
.0584 0.50 61.70 
h 721 1.11 .0410 
.0545 4.40 Below 1.00 
iS 565 0.87 .0362 
.0501 1.39 16.46 
n 522 0.80 .0348 
-0451 5.98 Below 1.00 
é 343 0.53 .0282 
.0391 0.76 44.72 
j 325 0.50 .0273 
.0373 1.60 10.96 
6 286 0.44 .0256 
.0350 2.00 4.56 
Ww 241 0.37 .0237 
.0245 13.87 Below 1.00 
Zz 19 0.03 .0063 
40744 62.6 
65122 100.0 























Key Words: /0/ cup, about; /I/ fit; /e/ cat; /e/ led; /e/ date; /a/ calm; /i/ feet; /u/ 
noon; /o/ note; /ai/ time; /o/ all; /U/ foot; /a"/ house; /oi/ oil. 

/n/ no; /t/ tea; /r/ red, car; /s/ see; /1/ let; /d/ the; /d/ day; /k/ kill; /m/ may; /z/ zoo; 
/v/ voice; /p/ pay; /w/ wall; /b/ bay; /f/ fly; /y/ yes; /g/ go; /h/ hot; /8/ she; /n/ sing; 
/é/ check; /j/ jar; /0/ thing; /w/ when; /%/ pleasure. 


usually taken to indicate almost the certainty that some factor other than chance 
is responsible for the deviation.’”"* The calculations outlined here are shown 
on Table One. 

4. Results (See Table One). 

4.1 The Relative Frequency of Occurrence of Phonemes in a Sample of General- 


16 Ibid., p. 243-4. 
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American English. A total of 65,122 phonemic units, in six lectures given by 
university lecturers, was counted and analyzed in terms of thirty-nine pho- 
nemes, including fourteen vowels and twenty-five consonants. The raw total 
of vowels was 24,378, or 37.4%, and the raw total of consonants was 40,744, 
or 62.6%. The relatively most frequent phoneme was the vowel, /a/, which 
occurred 6,488 times, or 9.96%; the second most frequent was also a vowel, /I/ 
at 6,350 times, or 9.75%. Next in highest relative frequencies were seven con- 
sonants, respectively /n/ at 5,179, or 7.95%; /t/ at 4,945, or 7.59%; /r/ at 
4,625, or 7.10%; /s/ at 3,186, or 4.89; /l/ at 2,377, or 3.65%; /d/ at 2,180, or 
3.35%; /d/ at 2,091 or 3.21%. The tenth was a vowel, /zx/, at 2,011, or 3.09%; 
The first ten most frequent phonemes, those with percentages from 9.96% to 
3.09%, together amounted to 60.54% of the sample of speech analyzed. Thus 
approximately only one-fourth of the thirty-nine phonemes made up approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the total phonemic units (65,122) in the material analyzed. 

The relatively most infrequent phoneme analyzed was /2Z/, with only 19 oc- 
currences, or 0.03%. There were nine other phonemes with percentages under 
1.00%. Together these ten low-ranking phonemes made up only 5.23%, or 
approximately one-twentieth of the material analyzed. 

The remaining nineteen in-between phonemes, with percentages from 2.98% 
to 1.02%, made up 34.19%, or approximately one-third of the material analyzed. 

4.2 The Reliability of the Sampling and the Significance of the Results of the 
Phoneme Count. Following the statistical procedure for determining the reli- 
ability of a sampling, the Standard Error of a Proportion formula was applied 
to the data of the sample selected. A glance at Table One shows that the stand- 
ard error for the various proportions ranges from .0095% to .1225% for the 
vowel phonemes, and from .0063% to .1060% for the consonant phonemes. 
Since the possible range for standard error is between zero and 35.4%, with 
zero indicating the most reliable sample and 35.4% the least reliable, it would 
appear that the sample selected for this study has an extremely high degree of 
reliability. 

Also, the Standard Error of the Difference between two proportions was 
determined for each successive group of two phonemes. The range here, only 
slightly higher than that of the standard errors for the individual proportions, 
from .0340% to .1689% for vowel phonemes, and from .0245% to .1485% for 
consonant phonemes, further bears out the very high degree of reliability of 
the data. 

Furthermore, the Standard Error Deviations for the above groups were cal- 
culated and their significance or non-significance determined. (See Section 3.22 
above). A study of Table One reveals that, among the ten most relatively fre- 
quent phonemes, there is a significance in the Standard Error Deviations be- 
tween nine of the phonemes and their successive phonemes; the only non-sig- 
nificant deviation in the top ten phonemes is between /d/ and /d/. In other 
words, bearing in mind that these ten phonemes represent over sixty percent 
of the total count, the study shows that there is almost certainty that some 
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factor other than chance is responsible for the Standard Error Deviations for 
most of these particular phonemes in the sample analyzed. For the remaining 
phonemes, which compose less than forty percent of the total count, the devia- 
tions are significant for somewhat over one-third of the groups of two successive 
phonemes, and non-significant for somewhat less than two-thirds of those groups. 
In other words, some of these deviations show that there is probability that some 
factor other than chance is responsible, but most of these deviations show that 
there is probability that mere chance is operating. 

5. Conclusions. The foregoing analysis of the relative frequency of occurrence 
of phonemes in a sample of General-American English spoken material, leads 
to the following conclusions: (1) The study shows that in the case of the pho- 
nemes which occur relatively most frequently, that is from 9.96% to 3.09% 
each, including /a/, /I/, /x/, /n/, /t/, /r/, /s/, /\/, /&/, /d/, the standard 
error deviations, on the whole are significant, but in the case of the other pho- 
nemes, all under 3.00%, the standard error deviations tend to be less significant. 
(2) It seems to the writer that this study should be of practical value in the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, as well as in other areas of the speech 
and linguistics fields. For example, in the light of the above analysis, it would 
seem efficient and sound to approach the correction of phonemic difficulties of 
foreign students in an order that relates to the relative frequency of occurrence 
of the various phonemes; thus, /a/ and /I/, among the vowels, should be the 
focus of attention in early correction situations. Furthermore, the knowledge 
that foreign students do have much difficulty with these particular phonemes, 
bears out the intent of this conclusion. (3) Further studies of this nature would 
not only add to an increase in raw totals, which would more likely “appropriate 
the conditions of the still larger body of evidence from which it is drawn,’” 
but such might also lead to even more reliable and significant results than have 
been possible in this one study. This writer suggests that future studies might 
also be concerned with such other factors as the relative frequencies of points of 
articulation (e.g. alveolar) or kinds of articulation (e.g. plosive), consideration 
of “factors other than chance”’ operating in significant deviations, and so forth. 
Therefore, as a final word, it is hoped that others will undertake such quantita- 
tive linguistic analyses. 


17 Ibid., p. 238. 


University of California. 








DE LA SONORISATION DES OCCLUSIVES INITIALES EN 
BASQUE 


AnpRE& MARTINET 


1. Bien que la phonétique historique du basque ait fait l’objet de recherches 
assidues de la part de spécialistes aussi compétents que Schuchardt, Uhlenbeck 
et Gavel, pour ne citer que quelques uns d’entre eux, on ne semble pas étre par- 
venu & restituer, méme dans ses grandes lignes, le systéme des phonémes conso- 
nantiques du basque commun. A vouloir appliquer aux parlers euskariens les 
méthodes comparatives traditionnelles selon lesquelles on restitue un phonéme 
primitif pour chaque type de correspondance, on aboutirait 4 un systéme d’une 
complexité inouie qu’aucun bascologue n’a osé postuler. I] ne peut faire de doute 
que le basque en général et ses dialectes en particulier ont été soumis, comme 
toute langue, 4 des changements phonétiques réguliers, mais il est clair que des 
conditions particulitres 4 cette communauté linguistique, largement bilingue 
depuis des siécles, et oi les échanges de dialecte 4 dialecte ont di étre particu- 
litrement fréquents, rendent particulitrement difficile le départ entre évolution 
phonétique réguliére et faits d’échange ou d’emprunt. 


2. L’examen des mots d’emprunt joue un grand réle dans les recherches de 
phonétique euskarienne. II s’est imposé aux chercheurs du fait méme de la 
nature particulitre des conditions linguistiques. En ce domaine, le champ de 
recherche le plus vaste et le plus apte 4 fournir des renseignements sirs est 
évidemment celui des emprunts au latin et aux parlers romans. Un des critéres 
les plus intéressants pour distinguer entre des couches successives d’emprunt est 
le traitement en basque du c latin devant voyelle d’avant 7 ou e: des mots comme 
bake “paix”, bike “poix”, gerezi “‘cerise’’ qui conservent l’articulation vélaire 
des mots latins pacem, picem, ceresia, sont de toute évidence des emprunts ex- 
trémement anciens. Or, les mots de cette couche présentent, comme le montrent 
les exemples ci-dessus, une occlusive sonore, b ou g initiale au lieu de la sourde 
latine p ou c. En revanche, les occlusives sourdes intervocaliques du latin sont 
conservées telles quelles dans bake et bike. Dans un mot comme dembora “temps”’, 
du latin tempora, ov le basque a d- pour f- initial, le changement de -p- en -b- 
est di aux conditions phonétiques particuliéres o se trouvait le -p-: en effet, 
la sonorisation des occlusives aprés nasale est un phénoméne régulier en basque.! 
Uhlenbeck?, pour expliquer la sonorisation initiale, suggére la possibilité d’une 
sorte de dissimilation: la sourde initiale aurait été voisée par opposition 4 -k- 
intervocalique. Cette suggestion n’est pas 4 retenir car, outre qu’on n’a guére 
d’exemples d’une dissimilation de ce type, la sonorisation est attestée dans des 
mots comme gerezi ou bilo du lat. pilu- qui ne présentent pas d’occlusive sourde 
intervocalique. Gavel*, qui écarte la suggestion d’Uhlenbeck, suppose que le 


1H. Gavel, Eléments de phonétique basque, Paris, 1920, p. 250 et suiv. 
2 Contribution a une phonétique comparative des dialectes basques, Paris, 1910, p. 69 et suiv. 
3 Ibid., p. 314 et suiv. 
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basque, postérieurement & |’adoption des premiers emprunts au latin ou au ro- 
man, a réguliérement sonorisé toutes ses occlusives initiales. Et en effet, il est 
relativement peu de mots basques, sauf parmi les emprunts de date relativement 
récente aux langues romanes, qui présentent des occlusives sourdes initiales. 
Au contraire, les occlusives sourdes intervocaliques sont trés fréquentes. Pour 
expliquer les exceptions & la régle, c’est-A-dire les cas o le basque conserve & 
l'initiale p, ¢ et k (simples ou aspirés), Gavel* invoque les arguments suivants: 
1. la sourde n’est devenue initiale qu’é date récente par chute d’un élément pré- 
cédent; 2. le mot est de nature expressive; 3. le mot est le plus souvent employé 
comme suffixe; 4. le mot est un emprunt récent; 5. le mot est un emprunt ancien 
du type bake, bike, mais une influence romane a fait rétablir la sourde initiale 
comme dans les doublets pake, pike; 6. le mot d’emprunt comportait en roman 
une sonore initiale, mais l’existence d’alternances du type bake/pake a déterminé 
apparition d’une forme & initiale sourde, par ex. purru “Anon” de l’esp. burro. 
L’examen de détail auquel procéde Gavel est, dans l’ensemble, convaincant, 
et il ne semble pas faire de doute que |’évolution phonétique normaie du basque 
tendait vers un type phonologique ot chacun des types occlusifs labial, apical 
et dorsal, devait étre représenté 4 l’initiale par un seul phonéme de réalisation 
sonore, 4 la finale par un seul phonéme de réalisation sourde, 4 l’intérieur du 
mot, au moins 4 |’intervocalique, par deux phonémes, |’un sourd (parfois as- 
piré®), l'autre sonore, donc: 


-p(h)-* 
b- . 
-t(h)- 
d- “a -t 
“k(h)- 
9 om k 


3. Il convient d’insister toutefois sur le fait que ce systéme théorique, dont 
nous ne connaissons pas d’exemple ailleurs, n’est pas celui du basque contem- 
porain puisque les locuteurs euskariens n’ont aucune difficulté 4 distinguer entre 
p et b, t et d, k et g & l’initiale aussi bien qu’é l’intervocalique. II est clair que 


4 Ibid., p. 317 et suiv.; cf. également, dans le cas de p-, Hugo Schuchardt, Romano- 
baskisches, ZfrPh. XI (1887), p. 474 et suiv. et notamment p. 509. 

5 René Lafon dans un article intitulé Remarques sur |’aspiration en basque, M élanges 
Gavel, Toulouse, 1948, p. 55 et suiv., a bien dégagé le comportement du h et des occlusives 
aspirées du basque d’aujourd’hui: si, dans un dialecte donné, l’opposition de h & zéro peut 
avoir valeur différenciative, ceci ne vaut pas pour le basque dans son ensemble; 1a oti exis- 
tent des occlusives aspirées, il est difficile d’y voir des phonémes distincts des sourdes simples; 
il y a toutefois quelques mots qui ne sont jamais prononcés avec h ou une occlusive aspirée; 
il existe en basque une sorte de ‘“‘Loi de Grassmann”’ selon laquelle il n’y a jamais qu’une 
aspirée dans le méme mot; beaucoup de h primitifs ont done da tomber; par ailleurs il y a 
certainement beaucoup de h qui n’ont pas de justification étymologique (cf. Gavel, Gram- 
maire basque, Bayonne, 1929, I, *69). En ce qui nous concerne, nous pouvons, dans ce qui 
suit, considérer que hf et zéro sont interchangeables. 

6Tl n’y a, & la finale des mots proprement basques aucun phonéme labial, ni oral ni 


‘nasal; cf. Gavel, Ibid. *37. 
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Vinfluence romane est partiellement responsable de |’existence actuelle de p-, 
t-, et k-, mais il est probable qu’un systéme du type esquissé ci-dessus est en 
lui-méme assez instable, car l’initiale est généralement la position de différencia- 
tion phonologique maxima. Ceci se comprend bien, car |’explosion est naturelle- 
ment plus nette que l’implosion, et la consonne initiale est moins exposée que 
la consonne intérieure 4 étre modifiée par le contexte. Qui peut prononcer apa 
doit pouvoir prononcer papa, mais il n’est pas sir que qui sait dire pa réussisse 
& prononcer apa sans voiser plus ou moins le -p-. 


4. Gavel’ n’écarte pas absolument l’hypothése que tous les b-, d-, g- modernes 
proviennent de sourdes primitives, mais il est plutét tenté de supposer que la 
sonorisation des occlusives 4 l’initiale a abouti 4 confondre en cette position 
*p, *t, *k avec une série de phonémes *b, *d, et *g. Dans |’un et l’autre cas, la 
sonorisation se comprend mal. §’il n’existait, en basque ancien, que des occlu- 
sives sourdes 4 l’initiale, c’est-A-dire un systéme de type 

oa 
on comprend mal les raisons qui auraient pu déterminer une sonorisation régu- 
litre de l’initiale. Il ne semble pas qu’on ait d’exemple de ce phénoméne qui va 
& l’encontre de tout ce que |’on sait du comportement phonologique de la sono- 
rité. Les difficultés sont plus graves encore si l’on part d’un type ou les distinc- 
tions phonologiques sont les mémes 4 l’initiale et 4 l’intérieur des mots, c’est- 
4-dire 

p- ya 

b- -b- 
Pourquoi, dans ce cas, les Basques auraient-ils confondu p et b 4 l’initiale tout 
en conservant la distinction 4 l’intervocalique? Comme on doit supposer que, 
lorsque la sonorisation a eu lieu, le pays basque était, comme aujourd’hui, com- 
plétement entouré (4 l’Océan prés) par des populations de langue romane, il 
n’est pas possible d’envisager ici une influence extérieure puisque ces popula- 
tions se font remarquer par leur souci de bien distinguer 4 l’initiale entre occlu- 
sive sourde et occlusive sonore. L’influence romane qui déja existait aurait di 
tendre 4 préserver la distinction plutét qu’ l’effacer. Quelles pouvaient étre les 
tendances internes de la langue qui poussaient les locuteurs 4 négliger 4 l’initiale 
une distinction qu’ils continuaient 4 réaliser parfaitement dans les autres posi- 
tions, finale exceptée? D’autre part, pour quelles étranges raisons la confusion, 
si elle a existé réellement, s’est-elle faite en faveur de l’articulation sonore? 


5. Il nous semble que la seule fagon de donner de la sonorisation initiale une 
explication satisfaisante est d’admettre qu’elle est due 4 une influence des par- 
lers romans avoisinants agissant sur les restes d’un systéme consonantique pri- 
mitif qui distinguait essentiellement entre deux séries dont les caractéristiques, 
en position de différenciation optima, étaient respectivement l’aspiration et son 


7 Eléments, p. 215. 
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absence. De tels systémes ne sont pas rares: parmi les langues bien connues, le 
chinois et le danois en offrent de trés bons exemples. Le danois, du fait de la 
structure non exclusivement monosyllabique de ses éléments lexicaux, nous 
parait particuliérement apte 4 illustrer le comportement d’un tel systéme.® 
L’essentiel du systéme consonantique danois s’ordonne autour de deux séries 
paralléles: une premiére dont les membres se réalisent en position “forte” 
comme des sourdes aspirées ph, th et kh, en position ‘faible’ comme des occlu- 
sives sourdes sans aspiration; une seconde qui présente en position “‘forte’”’ des 
sourdes douces b, d, g, et en position “faible” des spirantes sonores de méme 
lieu d’articulation. Par position “forte” il faut entendre essentiellement, dans 
le vocabulaire proprement danois, l’initiale de mot et celle de syllabe accentuée. 
Par position “faible” la position devant voyelle inaccentuée. On peut ici laisser 
de cété les autres positions. Sommairement donc, en ne retenant que le vocabu- 
laire traditionnel, c’est-A-dire en confondant initiale de mot et initiale de 
syllabe acccntuée ce qui représente la réalité dans le lexique de base, on obtient 
le tableau suivant ot les phonémes sont désignés au moyen de capitales, et les 
variantes en minuscules: 


F ph- -p- ou -b-* 
B b- -p-10 

= th- -t- ou -d- 
D d- -6- 

K kh- -k- ou -g- 
G g- a 


Il est clair qu’un tel systéme ne peut exister que dans une langue ov Il’indi- 
vidualité du mot ressort nettement du fait des caractéristiques prosodiques, et 
ot la position forte se confond avec l’initiale du mot, ce qui suppose un accent 
automatique sur l’initiale. Rien ne nous empéche de postuler que telle était la 
situation en basque 4 date trés ancienne: un seul dialecte basque, le souletin, 
parait connaitre un accent non-automatique et différenciatif, et ceci semble 
bien étre une innovation. I] convient donc d’examiner comment les données 
de la linguistique euskarienne peuvent s’accommoder d’un systéme primitif 
analogue 4 celui que nous venons de reproduire. 


6. Sur la base de ce systéme, il est aisé de concevoir quelle pouvait étre la 
réaction des locuteurs euskariens 4 des mots comme pacem ou picem: le p initial 


8 Cf. André Martinet, La phonologie du mot en danois, Paris 1937 (également BSL 38, 
169-266), cf. notamment pp. 30-36 et 41 et suiv., ot toutefois on trouvera une interprétation 
assez différente des faits. 

* En fait la différence entre P en position intérieure ‘‘faible’’ et B en position ‘‘forte’’ 
est due essentiellement & ce que ce dernier peut conserver quelques traces de vibrations 
glottales en fin d’articulation. Ceci vaut également pour les apicales et les dorsales. 

10 F'n fait le danois a ici [y] aprés voyelle bréve et un v, plutét labiodental, mais trés 
reliché, aprés voyelle longue. Il y a, en position ‘faible’, neutralisation de l’opposition 
B/v, car on a des v initiaux. 

11 Ce qui, pour le danois, est un état historiquement dépassé. 
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non aspiré du latin était reproduit au moyen de la sourde non aspirée b, réalisa- 
tion du phonéme B, mais le c intervocalique était reproduit comme -k-, réalisa- 
tion du phonéme K.” Le résultat était donc BaKe, BiKe, c’est-d-dire, phono- 
logiquement, ce que nous trouvons en basque d’aujourd’hui. Le latin populaire 
ne connaissant pas de sourdes aspirées, les Basques n’auraient jamais d utiliser 
leur ph-, th-, kh- dans leurs emprunts 4 cette langue. Cependant on peut supposer 
que dans certains mots les occlusives sourdes initiales du latin ont été rendues 
au moyen des aspirées locales. I] se pourrait, dans des cas de ce genre, que l’em- 
prunt ait été fait par des dialectes ot l’aspiration de P, par exemple, était moins 
forte, et o le B était partiellement voisé (cf. le suédois par rapport au danois) 
et oul, par conséquent, des deux pis-aller P- et B-, les locuteurs pouvaient pré- 
férer P- pour rendre p- latin. On pourrait également supposer que les individus 
qui les premiers ont employé le mot latin en basque ont été de véritables bilin- 
gues qui visaient surtout 4 conserver l’opposition latine ¢/d, la réalisaient comme 
celle de P/B, et en conséquence disaient p. ex. phullus pour pullus." Quant aux 
occlusives sonores latines, force était de les rendre au moyen des phonémes 
euskariens B, D, G, encore que ceux-ci fussent sourds initialement et spirants 4 
l’intervocalique. Dés cette époque d’ailleurs, b, d, g latins tendaient 4 se relacher 
en cette derniére position. 


7. Puisque, comme l|’a montré Gavel, p, t, k ou leur variantes aspirées de la 
langue moderne sont, 4 l’initiale, des produits de l’analogie, ou sont dis soit 4 
des préservations expressives, soit 4 l’imitation de formes romanes, il nous 
faut supposer, dans le cadre de notre hypothése, que P-, T- et K- ont été ré- 
gulitrement éliminés comme tels entre la date des premiers emprunts au latin 
et celle des premiers textes basques. De fait, l’extraordinaire fréquence des 
initiales vocaliques, aspirées ou non, peut bien laisser supposer qu’un certain 
nombre de phonémes initiaux ont pu disparaftre, ou tout au moins se confondre 
en h & date prélittéraire. 


8. La comparaison nous livre un nombre assez considérable de formes oi 
h ou zéro & l’initiale absolue alternent avec k- au début de seconds éléments de 
composés. Dans quelques cas, l’initiale vocalique, aspirée ou non, de la plupart 
des dialectes alterne avec un k- de parlers de type archaique comme le roncalais. 
Uhlenbeck nous offre’ une longue liste de cas comme bisc. ide “‘semblable”, 
bas-nav. et labour. kide avec k- rétabli 4 partir des nombreux composés en -kide 
comme adiskide ‘‘ami’’, tandis que le bas-nav. aurhide ‘“‘consanguin”’ a conservé 


12 On trouve sur des inscriptions latines du Midi de la France un nom propre écrit Cison 
ou Gison a cété de Andere, Nescato qui correspondent aux substantifs basques 
gizon “homme”’, andere ‘“‘dame’’, neskato ‘‘jeune fille” (cf. R. Lafon, L’état actuel du prob- 
léme des origines de la langue basque, “‘Gernika’”’ Eusko-Jakiniza I, p. 509). L’alternance 
C/G de la graphie latine indique trés nettement un son intermédiaire entre c et g latins, 
donc, trés vraisemblablement, une sourde douce. 

18 Voir ci-dessous §9. 

14 Ibid., p. 83 et suiv.; cf. également R. Lafon, Correspondances basque-caucasiques, Sur 
quelques cas de chute de k initial en basque, “‘Gernika” Eusko-Jakintza III, p. 141 et suiv. 
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le stade aspiré, ou encore comme le démonstratif de premiére personne, géné- 
ralement (h)au(r), mais en roncalais kaur. Ces alternances s’expliquent tout 
naturellement si l’on part d’un kh- primitif dont l’aspiration s’atténuait ou dis- 
paraissait 4 |’intérieur du mot, d’od -k-, mais qui, initialement, s’est affaibli en 
x, d’ot h et ultérieurement zéro dans bien des dialectes. Cette évolution phoné- 
tique est bien attestée dans un nombre considérable de langues. Gavel" qui veut 
prouver que tous les k initiaux ont passé 4 g, cherche des explications particu- 
litres pour un certains nombre de cas d’alternance k-/h- ou zéro, mais, dans |’en- 
semble, ses arguments sur ce point n’entrainent pas la conviction. 


9. Il y a des cas, moins nombreux et moins nets il est vrai, ot l’on peut sup- 
poser qu’un ancien ph initial a disparu. Tout d’abord dans le groupe initial pl-, 
d’ou luma correspondant au roman pluma, bien qu’on puisse supposer ici la 
réduction immédiate en /- d’un groupe consonantique inusité en basque. Ensuite 
dans quelques mots comme ollo, oilo ‘“‘poule” qui semble bien étre la forme basque 
correspondant au prototype latin pullus."* Il est vrai qu’on pourrait pour ce mot 
envisager le remplacement du p- latin ou roman par B- qui parait tomber devant 
voyelle arrondie. Mais Uhlenbeck a deux autres exemples ov |’explication ne 
vaut pas.” Il est fort possible que le nombre trés restreint des cas ov |’on peut 
supposer un ph- primitif soit en rapport avec une certaine rareté du phonéme 
P en basque ancien: en effet, p intérieur est, en basque moderne, sensiblement 


16 Hléments, p. 385 et suiv. 

16 Le -ll- (mouillé) du mot basque fait qu’Uhlenbeck envisage un emprunt de |’esp. pollo. 
Dans ce cas, la chute du p- serait bien tardive; il faudrait supposer que l’emprunt a été 
postérieur au XIII*™* siécle puisque c’est vers cette époque que -ll- s’est mouillé en castillan 
(ef. E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane’, p. 411). Mais il n’est pas exclu que la 
mouillure basque, tout comme la mouillure castillane de -il- et -nn-, provienne de l’évolution 
réguliére de géminées primitives d’articulation linguale par transmutation de la durée 
en un élargissement de la zone de contact articulatoire. La mouillure expressive du basque 
succéderait, en ce cas, 4 une gémination expressive, phénoméne qui n’est pas rare dans les 
langues les plus diverses. Le basque aurait connu les deux procédés expressifs que Meillet 
suppose pour |’indo-européen: la gémination et l’aspiration (cf. Gavel, Eléments, p. 317). 
Le caractére surtout diminutif et hypocoristique de la mouillure en basque actuel (cf. 
Gavel, Grammaire, I, p. *67) pourrait indiquer une spécialisation sémantique du procédé 
qui aurait suivi le passage de la gémination a la mouillure. Certes, il faut noter que dans 
gela (du lat. cella) la géminée n’est pas conservée sous forme de mouillure. Mais si la gémina- 
tion avait un caractére expressif, elle a pu étre éliminée ici et conservée dans un nom d’ani- 
mal domestique comme pullus; sur ces questions, cf. A. Meillet, Introduction a l'étude 
comparative des langues indo-européennes, Paris, 1937, pp. 90 et 416, et A. Martinet, La 
gémination consonantique d’origine expressive dans les langues germaniques, Copenhague— 
Paris, 1937, en particulier pp. 164 et suiv., et 180 4 184. 

17 René Lafon (communication personnelle) met en doute un des rapprochements d’Uhl- 
enbeck: otso ‘‘loup’’ a des correspondants caucasiques & b initial (cf. Karl Bouda, Baskisch 
und Kaukasisch, Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik 2, p. 92) et doit étre un autre mot que potzo ‘‘gros 
chien’’; il verrait plutét un rapport entre ce dernier mot et ozar ‘‘chien”’. Karl Bouda, 
Baskisch-kaukasische Etymologien, Heidelberg, 1949, suppose également |’amuissement 
d’un *p primitif initial; cf. p. 14 basque (h)utz ‘“‘vide’’, géorgien pué-i méme sens, p. 16 
basque (h)itz ‘“‘mot’’, géorgien pici ‘‘serment’’, p. 23 basque orri ‘‘feuille’’, géorgien purceli 
méme sens. 
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moins fréquent que -k- ou -t-.'* En tout cas, l’affaiblissement de ph en ¢’ d,ou 
h et zéro, est un phénoméne phonétique classé qui est attesté dans bien des 
langues. 


10. Il est moins facile de trouver en basque moderne des traces d’une apicale 
aspirée initiale hypothétique. Uhlenbeck” ne signale pas d’alternance t/h ou 
zéro & l’initiale. Gavel” discute le cas de -tegt, -egi “‘abri, gite’”” employés comme 
suffixes et rapprochés des noms de famille Héguy et Eugui, celui de talde “‘trou- 
peau” qu’il rapproche de -alde dans arthalde “‘troupeau de brebis” et du mot 
alde “cété”, Valternance ori/tori “tiens, prends’”’, et celle de toki “endroit’’ avec 
-oki dans des noms de famille. Dans tous ces cas, méme le dernier, il semble pos- 
sible de supposer des formes 4 *th- initial primitif alternant avec des formes en 
-t- en composition; *th- se serait affaibli, puis amui, et les initiales ¢- d’aujourd’hui 
seraient dues 4 des restitutions analogiques 4 partir de seconds éléments de 
composés. Ceux-ci, de leur cété, pourrait devoir leur forme sans ¢- 4 une extension 
analogique des formes & initiale zéro. Il faut reconnaitre toutefois que les exem- 
ples d’alternance sont peu nombreux, et comme ¢ intérieur est fréquent en 
basque d’aujourd’hui, nous ne pouvons guére supposer, comme nous |’avons 
fait pour P, que le phonéme 7' était rare en basque ancien.”! Uhlenbeck cite” 
deux cas d’alternance initiale de ¢ et de z. Comme z (= [s]) provient certaine- 
ment dans bien des cas* d’un tz (= [ts]) antérieur, on pourrait envisager une 
évolution de *th- 4 [ts] qui, phonétiquement, est parfaitement admissible: en 
danois contemporain, il est fréquent d’entendre [ts] pour th-,* alors que ph- et 


18 Dans un recueil de poésies basques intitulé Urrundik par Monzon-Olaso’neko Telespor, 
Mexico 1945, nous avons recueilli, en partant du premier poéme, les cent premiéres occlu- 
sives sourdes intervocaliques (types -apa-, -ata-, -aka-, etc.) et les cent premiéres occlusives 
sourdes intérieures de mot placées entre consonne et voyelle (types -lpa-, -rta-, -zka-, etc.); 
nous n’avons pas rencontré de p et de k en d’autres positions intérieures; -t- apparait dans 
-tz-, -is-, -ix-, mais ces groupes représentent probablement des phonémes uniques primitifs, 
et nous n’en avons pas tenu compte. A |’intervocalique, nous avons trouvé 3 p, 65 t et 32 k; 
a l’intérieur aprés consonne 10 p, 46 ¢ et 44 k. En ce qui concerne le vocabulaire proprement 
euskarien, nous avons relevé les occlusives sourdes intervocaliques (les seules qui n’ont 
pas dd étre exposées & des assimilations de sonorité) dans les mots et ‘‘bases’’ non sus- 
ceptibles d’étre des emprunts cités par C. C. Uhlenbeck dans son article La langue basque 
et la linguistique générale, Lingua I. 57-76. Nous avons trouvé 2 -p-, 5 -t- et 7 -k-. Les sonores 
sont beaucoup plus fréquentes: 15 -b-, 16 -d- et 19 -g-. 

19 Tbid., p. 71 et suiv. 

20 Fléments, p. 426 et suiv. 

21 Un certain nombre d’ancien ¢ initiaux ont di étre protégés par la prothése vocalique 
qui parait avoir joué un grand réle en basque ancien (cf. Karl Bouda, ibid., p. 30). Doit-on 
supposer que, pour une raison qui nous échappe, la prothése a été particuliérement fré- 
quente dans le cas de *th initial? 

22 Tbid., p. 73. 

23 Cf. ci-dessous §13. 

4 Cf., par ex., Henrik Abrahams, Etudes phonétiques sur les tendances évolutives dee 
occlusives germaniques, Aarhus, 1949, p. 108. Les recherches instrumentales d’Abrahams 
semblent indiquer que la tendance 4 |’affrication existe également dans le cas de ph et kh, 
mais on ne saurait jamais transcrire [p¢], [kx], alors que, dans le cas de th, Abrahams n’hé- 
site pas & parler d’“‘un ¢ suivi d’une s.”’ 
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kh- sont toujours aspirés et jamais affriqués. I] faudrait alors supposer qu’é une 
époque ot les aspirées *ph-, *th-, *kh- avaient encore une articulation ferme 
comme en danois d’aujourd’hui, *th- s’est affriqué en *ts-, tandis que *ph- et 
*kh- se sont conservés intacts jusqu’au moment ou ils se sont affaiblis en ¢ et 
x. La plus grande ancienneté du passage de *th- 4 *ts- pourrait contribuer 4 
expliquer la rareté des exemples d’alternance. Toutefois ces exemples sont réelle- 
ment trop sporadiques pour s’imposer comme le résultat d’une évolution phoné- 
tique réguliére; d’ailleurs il y a moyen d’expliquer l’alternance t/z en supposant 
une mouillure expressive du ¢.> En dépit de sa rareté relative c’est, nous semble- 
t-il, ’alternance t/h ou zéro que !’on constate dans des éléments d’une grande 
fréquence, qui doit étre retenue comme l’indication de l’existence d’un *th- 
primitif. L’évolution th > 6 > h qu’il faut supposer, semble mal attestée ailleurs 
dans son ensemble, mais elle ne fait pas de difficulté du point de vue phonétique 
et les exemples de th > @ et @ > h ne sont pas rares. 


11. Les réalisations intérieures de mot des phonémes P, 7, K, c’est-A-dire 
des occlusives sourdes, sont représentées, aujourd’hui encore, par les mémes 
occlusives sourdes, le plus souvent simples, mais sporadiquement aspirées dans 
certains dialectes. On peut supposer que cette aspiration est, en partie tout au 
moins, la fixation d’une tendance primitive 4 aspirer P, 7’, K en toutes positions, 
bien que plus faiblement 4 l’intervocalique, ce qui est le comportement des 
phonémes analogues dans plusieurs langues germaniques. Mais il ne faut pas 
oublier que l’aspiration du basque moderne, ici comme 4 [l’initiale et apres 
liquide, ne refléte pas nécessairement la situation primitive. 


12. La réalisation des phonémes B, D, G ne différe aujourd’hui de celle que nous 
avons supposée pour une période reculée que du fait de la sonorisation des 
variantes initiales. Cette sonorisation s’explique aisément du fait de la pression 
considérable exercée par la phonétique des parlers romans qui enserrent le 
domaine euskarien et n’ont cessé de s’y infiltrer. Le b- primitif des mots basques 
passe progressivement 4 b-, mais lA ot il correspond 4 une sourde romane, le 
son sourd est conservé ou plus vraisemblablement rétabli, de telle sorte que le 
basque acquiert ainsi un p initial qui est identifié avec le p intérieur et est sus- 
ceptible comme lui de s’aspirer dans certains dialectes. La qualité sourde est égale- 
ment conservée aprés un élément préfixal comme ez (= [es]) qui se termine par 
une fricative sourde, et est notée au moyen de p, ¢ et k: bada “‘s’il est’”’, mais ez- 
pada ‘‘s’il n’est pas’’; ba-dakit “je sais”, mais ez-takit “je ne sais pas’’; gira “nous 
sommes”, mais ez-kira “nous ne sommes pas’’, etc. 

A Vintervocalique, B, D, G, pour lesquels nous avons supposé une articulation 
spirante et voisée, sont, aujourd’hui encore, des spirantes sonores. 


13. On est tenté d’examiner comment le systéme des sifflantes basques pou- 
vait se comporter vis-A-vis de celui que nous avons postulé pour les occlusives. 
Ce systéme comprend aujourd’hui, dans les dialectes les plus conservateurs, 


25 Cf. Gavel, Hléments, p. 158. 
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trois phonémes notés le plus souvent par z (s sourd prédorso-alvéolaire), s ($ sourd 
apical ou cacuminal) et x (chuintante parfois légérement mouillée). Il est vrai- 
semblable que z n’est 4 l’origine que le produit de la mouillure expressive des 
deux autres.” Ailleurs qu’a l’initiale, ces sifflantes apparaissent avec une extréme 
fréquence dans les combinaisons fz, ts et tz, et il y a bien des chances pour que 
ces groupes aient existé autrefois 4 |’initiale”’ bien que beaucoup de dialectes ne 
les y connaissent plus aujourd’hui. Seul tz- apparait un peu partout dans cer- 
tains mots expressifs. On peut donc supposer que le basque primitif a connu 
des phonémes affriqués. Or, ceux-ci se comportent dans beaucoup de langues 
comme de simples occlusives* et appartiennent aux mémes catégories phono- 
logiques que celles-ci. On pourrait donc imaginer qu’é cété des phonémes P, T, 
K et B, D, G que nous avons postulés, le basque ancien connaissait deux affri- 
quées du type P, T, K et deux autres du type B, D, G, soit C, et C.” et Z; et 
Z2, Ci et Z, étant des prédorso-alvéolaires, C, et Z. des apico-alvéolaires. C; 
par exemple aurait comporté des réalisations initiales ts*'- fortement aspirées” 
et des réalisations intérieures -ts-, simples ou légérement aspirées. Z, aurait été 
& l’initiale dz- c’est-A-dire une sourde douce, et 4 l’intervocalique -dz- tendant 
vers la spirante -z-. 


14. On comprendrait bien, dans le cadre de |’évolution du systéme telle que 
nous l’avons esquissée ci-dessus, que ts*- se soit affaibli en s-; -ts- intérieur aurait 
pu, selon le degré d’aspiration, se conserver intact ou passer également & -s-; 
dz- aurait conservé son caractére sourd puisque les parlers romans avoisinants 
ignoraient dz initial et ne pouvaient ici inviter les bascophones 4 voiser leur 
articulation comme dans le cas de b, d et gj. L’influence romane aurait ici con- 
tribué 4 faire, de la douce dz-, une forte ts- devenue s- (écrit z) ultérieurement 
par relichement généralisé des affriquées initiales. Mais le cas de -dz- ou -z- 
reste mystérieux, car les parlers romans connaissaient 4 date ancienne aussi 
bien -dz- que -z-, et l’on ne voit pas ce qui aurait pu inciter les Basques & dévoiser 
cet élément phonique, ce qu’il faudrait supposer puisque le basque contemporain 
ne connait pas de sifflantes sonores 4 |’intervocalique. La méme explication 
vaudrait pour les apico-alvéolaires C; et Z2, et la méme difficulté surgirait dans 
le cas du traitement de Z: intervocalique. On ne peut donc assimiler compléte- 
ment le cas des sifflantes et celui des occlusives. 


Cf. R. Lafon, Correspondances basques-caucasiques, ‘‘Gernika’? Eusko-Jakiniza, 
II, p. 362. 

27 Gavel, Eléments, p. 146 et suiv., ne signale la chose que pour éz pour lequel on a des 
cas d’emprunts romans comme zeru du lat. caelum, qui présentent z- ot 1’on attendrait 
le tz qu’on trouve dans gurutze du lat. crucem. Lafon toutefois, ibid., suppose également une 
réduction initiale de ts a s. 

28 Cf. A. Martinet, Occlusives and Affricates ..., Word, V, p. 116 et suiv. 

29 Si l’on suppose avec R. Lafon, ibid., p. 364, que basque s et ts (les apico-alvéolaires) 
correspondent a des glottalisées caucasiques, alors que z et iz (les prédorso-alvéolaires 
sourdes) correspondent 4 des sonores ou & des aspirées, il faudrait s’abstenir de restituer 
C: c’est-a-dire une apico-alvéolaire aspirée. 

30 Des phonémes de ce type sont d’une grande fréquence dans les langues qui connaissent 
les consonnes aspirées comme type phonologique distinct. 
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15. Nous ne nous dissimulons pas le caractére hypothétique des restitutions 
proposées ci-dessus, mais nous croyons que les bascologues pourraient s’en 
inspirer dans leurs recherches et chercher & voir si l’on en peut tirer une théorie 
phonétique du basque commun qui rendrait compte de facgon structurale de 
toute la variété des formes linguistiques euskariennes. Nous n’avons signalé 
qu’incidemment et en note les recherches poursuivies actuellement par certains 
bascologues comme R. Lafon et K. Bouda en matitre de comparaison euskaro- 
caucasique. Quels que soient l’intérét et l’importance de ces recherches, nous 
estimons qu’elles doivent aller de pair avec des études comparatives de moindre 
envergure, et il nous semble qu’on gagnera 4 appliquer & |’étude comparative du 
basque, comme 4 celle de bien d’autres familles linguistiques, les méthodes de 
la linguistique structurale. 


Columbia University 








OBSERVATIONS ON GURAGE DOCUMENTS 
Wor LESLAU 


Since the appearance of my Ethiopic Documents : Gurage (1950) I had occasion 
to examine various Chaha phenomena in relation to the other Gurage dialects 
in particular and to Ethiopic in general. Besides, I could also check during my 
second trip to Ethiopia in 1950 some of the material I had collected in 1946-47. 
As a result of this supplementary investigation, I would like to submit some 
changes in the various sections of the grammar and correct some errors. A 
detailed study on Chaha as well as on the other Gurage dialects will appear later. 
There are also some changes to make in the Vocabulary. The reader will find 
these changes and many additions in a comparative vocabulary of Gurage to 
appear eventually. The §§ refer to the book. 

1.1. In his review of the book, Joseph Greenberg (Word 6.200-1) objects to 
the use I make of k as representative of the ach-sound and of zx as representative 
of the ich-sound. The choice of these symbols is “‘confusing for its reversal of its 
normal usage’. The reviewer brings up a point in the never-ending discussion 
on phonetic symbols. Even though it is true that the IPA uses z for the ach- 
sound, this is not generally accepted by the Semitic scholars who use mostly 
the symbol #. It is, most unfortunately, not the only case where there is dis- 
agreement in the use of phonetic symbols by scholars of a special linguistic 
family (Semitic, Slavic, or any other) and of the ones used by the International 
Phonetic Association. As for the case of the Gurage k for the ach-sound there 
were special reasons of principle which induced me to make this choice. The 
reasons are of historical and etymological nature. This sound of Gurage for 
which I use here kK—and for that matter, of nearly all the South Ethiopic lan- 
guages—represents etymologically a derivation from the velar k. This is the 
case in all the examples either in comparison with the other Ethiopic languages 
(such as kdma ‘as’, Geez kama; akdbddd-m ‘honor’, root kbd) or in the variants of 
Chaha itself (kdbdbd-m ‘surround’ and kubab ‘round’).! The reader, therefore (and 
this refers especially to the Semitist) is aware right away of the etymology of 
the root containing the symbol & which he will connect with a k of Semitic. 
The symbol z, although accepted as representative for the ach-sound, will not 
do this duty. True, the sound z also derives etymologically from k, but most fre- 
quently from k; besides, it is not as frequent as k. It, therefore, seemed to me 
more suitable to adopt a symbol which helps at the same time the understand- 
ing of the root rather than use a conventional symbol merely because it is used 
by the IPA. I should have explained this point in my book, but the short space 
given to the grammar in outline did not warrant detailed explanations. 

2.1. To answer a question asked by Greenberg (ib.) I would like to say that 
G is a central half close vowel. H. J. Polotsky (in a letter) describes it as central 
open, that is midway between /z/ and /9/. 


1 The symbol x is used for barred k in the examples throughout (Editor’s note). 
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4 and 6. Prepalatalization and labialization. In relation to these phonetic 
phenomena, the perfect and the impersonal with the suffixed pronouns of the 
3rd masc. sg. (20.2, 21.2, 45) have been mentioned. Since I feel that supple- 
mentary information is necessary I would like to. recapitulate the facts. For 
some of these facts, see Polotsky in BSL 39(1938).160 ff. The situation in a 
few words is as follows. 

The suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg. joined to the verb in the 3rd masc. 
sg. is -na, thus sédddd-na-m from sdédddd-m (20.1). The origin of a in na is most 
probably wu, and it is the *u which caused the labialization of a velar or a labial 
in the root (ndkdasd-m : nék”dsd-na-m). The origin u is indirectly proved by the 
labialization of a velar or a labial. A direct proof might probably be brought 
from the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg. with a verb in the 3rd fem. sg. in 
Muher and Aymallal. The forms are: Muher sdébbdrdééom ‘she broke’: sdbbardéé- 
u-m ‘she broke him’; Aymallal gddddldttam ‘she killed’: gadddlatt-u-m ‘she killed 
him’(but Chaha has sdéddddé-na-m ‘she chased him’). In this case, a velar of the 
root should also be labialized in the 3rd fem. sg. with the suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd masc. sg. The reason why the labialization does not occur is probably 
due to the presence of a more or less original prepalatalized -¢ of the 3rd fem. 
sg. sdddddc-am. 

The labialization of a velar or a labial also occurs in the impersonal of the 
perfect and imperfect (§21) because the origin of the impersonal is the 3rd 
person plural which ends in -u, -o (see also Polotsky, ib.). Whereas Chaha and 
Muher bring no direct proof for the final u, the Gurage dialect of Aymallal 
shows the impersonal perfect gdffdr-u-t (the 3rd person plural perfect is 
gaffirm-u-m, with secondary m), imperfect yagdfr-u-t (the 3rd person plural, 
imperfect is yagdfram-u-n, also with secondary n), both with final -w. Harari, 
too, shows in the impersonal the vowel u, o of the 3rd plural (JA 1937, 657). 
The labialization affects all the three radicals of the root, thus kdtdérdm ‘cover’: 
katdrim ; séfdrdm ‘measure’: séf’drim; sdtdbdém (and sdddbd-m) ‘offense’ : siddéwim. 

As for the prepalatalization of a sibilant or a dental in the impersonal 
(naék’asim, root nks; ném”dgim, root nmd) it is due to the vowel -2 (suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg) reduced from *yi (Polotsky, ib.160 restores *y). 
The reduced form -7 is the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg. with the verbal 
form of the 2nd fem. sg. (sdédddxam ‘you chased’: sédddx-i-m ‘you chased him’) 
and all the forms of the plural (3rd pl. masc. séddédom ‘they chased’: séddddw-i-m 
‘they chased him’; 2nd pl. masc. sdédddkum ‘you chased’: sddddku-wi-m ‘you 
chased him’, with a secondary w), forms which ended with an original long 
vowel.” The full form with y appears in the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd fem. sg. 
-ya and in the 3rd pl. masc. -yom, and fem. -ydma, with the same verbal forms 
in the perfect mentioned above. Thus sddddxam ‘you (fem. sg.) chased’: sdéddadxa- 


2 The Ist person, sg. is treated in Chaha as if it ended in an original short vowel. This is 
not in agreement with the corresponding vowel in Tigrinya and Geez, as I stated in the 
article ‘‘Essai de reconstitution des désinences verbales du tigrina’”’, in Revue des Etudes 
Sémitiques, 1939, p. 81. 
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ya-m ‘you chased her’, sdédddxa-yo-m ‘you chased them (masc.)’, sdédddxa-yaémd-m 
‘you chased them (fem.)’. 

The vowel -2 of the impersonal perfect and imperfect (nék’d3i-m, yandk”%), 
although it represents originally the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg., 
became a part of the impersonal imperfect with all the other suffixed pronouns 
(21.2), and a sibilant or dental of the root will be prepalatalized in all the forms, 
thus yardk’s-i-kd ‘one bites thee’, yarak’s-i-n ‘one bites me’, and so on. In the 
impersonal perfect the vowel 7 of the suffixed pronoun is found only with the 
3rd pers. sg. masc. (-7), fem. (-iya), pl. masc. (-iyo), fem. (-iydéma), but the pre- 
palatalization is generalized with the other persons, thus naék”ds-na-m ‘one bit 
me’, nikvds-kd-m ‘one bit thee’, and so on. 

From the examples cited in 21.2, it can be seen that only the dental or sibilant 
as last radical is prepalatalized. A sibilant as first radical remains unchanged, 
thus from sdfdérd-m ‘measure’: impersonal sdf’drim, without prepalatalization 
of s. Likewise a dental as 2nd radical remains unchanged, from kdtdrd-m : 
kvdtérim. The prepalatalization of the 2nd consonant in k*aésaSim from k”asdsd-m 
‘accuse’ (4.2), and in the examples I recorded from Muher such as wdggdgim 
from wdd ‘love’, and gdggagim from gdd ‘make a hole’ are due to the fact that 
in these verbs the 2nd and 3rd radical are alike (type 1.2.2.) and the prepalataliza- 
tion of the 2nd consonant is to be explained through assimilation to the last 
similar consonant.’ 

4.2. The fact that palatalization also operates across other phonemes seems 
to be limited to a 2nd radical velar, and perhaps only to k becoming x (tardkabi, 
tardkabi > tardxab). 

7.2.b) a-waé > o should be corrected into a-wé > 6, that is a long open o. 

9.3. The abstract noun is formed, among others, by -ndr (and not by -dr). 
Thus gié-ndr ‘weakness’, (from q’did-m ‘become weak’), ndz-ndr ‘heaviness’ (from 
nazd-m ‘be heavy’). The prepalatalization of the consonant preceding -ndr will 
be discussed elsewhere. 

11. Plural. A rare ending of the plural -o¢d is found in g”’dépd ‘brother’, pl. 
g”apocd. The plural of this particular noun is also g’dpdyd. 

14.2. The example of ydé”kt abénakdém ‘he gave you to him’ (lit. ‘to him-he 
gave you’) to demonstrate that the indirect object can also be expressed by 
yd- with the subject personal pronoun seems to be reserved to cases where 
there are two objects in the sentence, a direct and an indirect. 

16.1. It should be specified that the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. -da, 
fem. -dxta in zak-dta ‘this one’, fem. zak-dzta are used with this particular demon- 
strative pronoun as explained in 22.2, but does not have the value of the article. 

19.1. Correct the suffixed pronoun of the plural, 2nd fem. -(a)kna into -(a)kma. 

20.3. The suffixed pronoun is -y (with a corresponding final vowel) not only 
with the verb in the 2nd fem. sg. (sdédddziyam ‘thou chased her’), but also with 


* The statement of Greenberg (Word 6.201) that k*d3dSim has all the three consonants 
palatalized it to be corrected, since the verb is k¥ss, with k¥. The palatalized kv is due to 
the fact that the verb belongs to type B (32.3), and is not a result of palatalization because 
of the final -7. 
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all the persons of the verb in the plural, thus sddddom ‘they chased’ with the 
suffixed pronouns of the 3rd masc. fem. séddddéwim, sidadoyam; 2nd pl. sédadkum 
‘you chased’ with the suffixed pronouns of the 3rd masc. fem. sddddkuwim, 
sddédkuyam, etc. See above, 4 and 6. 

21.2. In the impersonal both the labialization and prepalatalization take 
place. For the restricted process of prepalatalization, see here §4. 

21.3. The suffixed pronouns with the impersonal imperfect are -ya, -kd, etc., 
the preceding -2 belonging to the form of the impersonal. 

23.3. Concerning the manner of expressing “he who” it should be specified 
that it is obtained by the nominal suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person joined to 
the verb in its relative form (yd-cdnd-ta ‘he who came’. 

25. “Anyone” is atam and attam instead of attam of the text. ammat endt means 
‘the same kind’. 

27.2. The particle éé as linking element is to be considered a preposition ‘with’ 
rather than a conjunction. 

32.2. I had occasion to reexamine the verbs of the jussive type A;,2,3 and it 
seems that the syllabic structure of the type yddarg is mostly due to the char- 
acter of the phonemes, namely, final dental or sibilant. 

32.5. The jussive of agddd-m is ydgd; the form cited in the book is that of the 
jussive with Sd for the expression of the future. 

34.2. The difference in the biliteral type a) nasd-m ‘lick’, imperfect yards, 
jussive ydras, and b) basd-m ‘be worse’, impft. yabas, jussive ydbas, is not to be 
explained through the character of the original 2nd radical. The only verbs 
which have the imperfect of the type yabas are: kard-m ‘know’, impft. yaxar (and 
not yakar as in 34.2); bard-m ‘say’, impft. yabar; sard-m ‘be beautiful, pleased’, 
impft. yaser; and basd-m ‘be worse’, impft. yabas (the imperfect of nagd-m ‘sur- 
pass’ is yardg and not yarg). The imperfect of these verbs reflects the imperfect of 
Geez, at least in bard-m, Geez bahld, impft. yabal (Chaha yabar); and in kard-m 
‘know’, Geez kahla ‘be able’, impft. yakal (Chaha yaxar), both with loss of h. The 
imperfect forms of the other verbs are more difficult to explain. The verb basd-m 
corresponds to Geez ba’sd, and sard-m probably corresponds to the Geez root 
Shl ‘be gracious, clement’ for which no basic stem exists. 

35.2. To the abbreviated quadriliterals the verb ¢dna-m, ‘sit down’ could 
be added. 

38.3. Concerning the use of the causative morpheme a- and af-, the other 
Gurage languages are more consistent. The causative morpheme a- is mostly 
used with intransitive verbs, whereas the morpheme af- is used with transitive 
verbs. Both the transitive and intransitive verbs form the factitive (‘have some- 
thing done by another’) with the morphemen at-. The distinction hetween the 
transitive and intransitive verbs in the use of a- and af- is not maintained in 
Chaha, as stated in the section of the book. 

Concerning the prefix at-, it is stated that in verbs with initial a- the ¢ is pala- 
talized: atY”éndsd-m from andsd-m. It is quite probable that in this class of verbs 
the prefix at- is formed from the basis of type B (as is the case in many Ethiopic 
languages), that is *dndsd-m, *endsd-m (32.5), and it was the vowel e which 
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caused the palatalization of the ¢. For the regular verbs, the morpheme af- is 
also used with the type A: at-basdrd-m, at-sdfard-m (and not at-besdrd-m, at- 
sefard-m). In Ennemor the morpheme af- can be used with the type A and B: at- 
bdatakd and at-betakd. 

41. Concerning the effect of the vowel 7 of the imperfect 2nd sg. fem. it is 
true that a velar (and perhaps also k) as 2nd or 3rd radical can be palatalized, 
but a dental or sibilant is prepalatalized only when it is the 3rd radical. For the 
case of tak¥dsas (root k¥ss), see here §4. 

42.1. The vowel of the jussive morpheme is dé with the prefix y only, that is in 
the 3rd masc. sg. and 3rd masc. fem, plural. The 2nd person in the positive is 
theoretical; it is used only with the negative, as stated in 42.2. 

43. In the 2nd fem. sg. imperative naka, with §, the reader will have realised 
from what it is said in 42.2, that § derives from -s?. 

46.4. This section mentions the two different ways of expressing the future: 
imperfect followed by ¢ée, or the jussive with 8d. After examination of all the 
examples with fe and 8d, it would appear that the jussive with 8d expresses cer- 
tainty, whereas the imperfect with te expresses probability, possibility, doubt or 
intention in the future. Some examples with sé follow: yagdgdrdnkd kdrd 
dkarkd-&d ‘the day you will be in difficulties I shall be (of help) for you’ (p. 107); 
gayakd bazdgdr Sdrdt abno-8d ‘I shall give food to your dogs’ (91); bina m”an 
yawdr-sa ‘who of us will leave today?’; zakdta m”an yam”in-8a ‘who will do this?’; 
niga yabig’ddatG yakdr-8a ‘he will be tomorrow at his friend’s’. Also in a condi- 
ditional clause if the condition is realized; badger gars yabke bakdrad bugrdna 
asd¥inkd-sa ‘if you give me hundred thalers I shall sell you my mule’; yandédnd 
bakdraé yamatind déwdar-sd ‘if he does not come I shall go myself’. 

Examples with te: bunydtam aya m”an yamre-te ‘the dove (said) ‘(as for) me 
who would believe me?’ (p. 82); gd tatdwe tatéin yatdéfakd-te ‘when you come to 
suck the buffalo she should slap you’ (86); tédn aka yabre-te ‘when he comes he 
will (probably) ask me for water’ (91); za betdna tatkand yém”an dé-te ‘this my 
house with my child, to whom should I leave it?’ (86); angakd sdktam naqaq 
basdr acdfarkd-te ‘open your palate, I intend to put meat into your mouth’ (86). 

This distinction will be helpful in the interpretation of some sentences. Thus 
ak”’a gabdéya ar-te would mean ‘I intend to go to the market today’, whereas the 
recorded sentence which follows right this one, namely také gam”a dwédr-3d 
means ‘I (certainly) shall go with you’. The sentence mar gam”a natdsand-3d 
means ‘when will we leave?’, whereas bdgdbdéya mar nasydnd-te means ‘what 
should we buy on the market?’. Of special interest are the following two sen- 
tences, similar in structure, but probably differentiated by the meanings men- 
tioned above. The sentence kut titdfabkad bdngar tartan-Sé means ‘if you lose it 
(lit. ‘if it gets lost to you’) with what will you slaughter?’, whereas tammat wafdanéa 
bdgdpabkd tete tawdta-te means ‘if he enters to get you through the only door, 
which way would you (or ‘could you’) escape?’ (p. 109). 


Asia Institute, New York. 
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REVIEWS 


Beitrdge zur Namenforschung: Erster Jahrgang (1949-50) Hefte 1-3 (pp. 1- 

320). Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universititsverlag. DM 8.00 each part. 

Early in the 1920’s I was occupied in identifying the provenances and the 
then whereabouts of a number of inscriptions discovered in what was at that 
time the Alto Adige but, until the Treaty of Versailles, had been the Austrian 
Tyrol. I used large scale up-to-date Italian maps. There was no difficulty about 
Bolzano on the map for Botzen of the printed records, and but little about Vddena 
(Pfatten), or Monte Rendon (the Ritten); but I hesitated for a moment over 
Collefratto, to make quite sure it and Klobenstein (R. Crapalf) were actually 
one and the same. Why? Because a “‘proper” name had been translated, exactly 
as I was expected to ask for un bicchiere di birra, not ein Glas Bier, on the rail- 
way station at Bolzano (Botzen). But was Collefratto a tour de force? My 
maps showed Vipiteno too for Sterzing, and Colle all’ Isarco for Gossensass, but 
left Thorwand and Klausnock alone (perhaps because the official name-changers 
had not yet had time to deal with them). The names of the saints had under- 
gone a sea-change too, but I could not discover that personal names had been 
translated or otherwise changed (that would have produced havoc for the tax- 
collectors if not for the post-office), and I still corresponded with my friends on . 
the south side of the new frontier under their old German names. 

The situation is not at all like that of London-Londres-Londra, or Oslo-Chris- 
tiania, or Lemberg-Lwoéw, or even St Petersburg-Petrograd-Leningrad, or Fustat-El 
Kéhira-Misr, or Peking-Peiping; though it exists in Fiume (Rieka) and in 
Chéteaudun, Mongibello and Lleyn Peninsula or Letty Inn, Pennelocus and 
Summo lacu, Nantuates and Vallenses and Daliterni—to name no others. But 
the situation is not normal for proper names (a linguistic frontier, old or recent, 
is usually implied), and for all I know to the contrary Collefratto: Klobenstein 
may have long been used indifferently in non-official usage by Italian or Ger- 
man speakers of South Tyrol (Alto Adige). Normally, however, contemporaries 
have no awareness of the semantic content of the names they bear or know or 
use, no matter how much attention historians or linguists, and especially his- 
torical and comparative linguists, pay their “meaning.” 

Hence the theory, as well as the history, of proper names, is to the point. It 
exercises philosophers and logicians (e.g. Russell, Reichenbach) as well as 
students of language of all degrees of competence (e.g. Gardiner and others). 
The matter is clearly and succinctly stated in the summary of Pulgram’s Harvard 
dissertation (HSCP 56-57, 1947, 252-3). The important word in his definition 
of a proper name (“a noun used xar’ étoxqv, with or without recognizable dic- 
tionary meaning, of which the potential meaning coincides with, and never 
exceeds, its actual [or historical] meaning, and which is attached as a label to 
one animate being or inanimate object (or to more than one in the case of collec- 
tive names) for the purpose of subjective distinction . . . )”’ is one. There is only 
one Eifel Tower, only one Chicago, only one Popocatepetl; hence Cambridge is 
hardly a satisfactory proper name—Cambridge-England, Cambridge-Massa- 
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chusetts, Cambridge-Ohio are. John Jones was so common a “name” for a 
student at Bangor-Carnarvonshire when I taught there, that it was the practice 
to speak of, and to write, John-Garmon-Jones or John-Llanfair-Jones and the 
like. Strictly, a name (“proper” is supererogatory in English, since we say 
name and noun, like German Name and Nomen; but French nom is ambiguous, 
like Greek dvoua or Latin nomen—hence xipwv, proprium, propre) names some- 
thing of unique (or believed to be of unique) occurrence, of which there is no 
plurality of instances, and names it by a convention ad hoc, not by a description 
composed of words with previously assigned meanings (Russell). This indubi- 
tably is sound; so Reichenbach, in his logical analysis of conversational dis- 
course, insists that a proper name is a symbol co-ordinated by definition to an 
individual thing. But a common noun such as cat is, as Russell says, a compen- 
dium of all the cats we have ever seen, an ideal or Platonic cat laid up in heaven. 
It is true that names arise from nouns; and the reverse process is possible and 
by no means uncommon (slave: Slav); when, as is not unlikely, irishman becomes 
‘oliceman” in New York, as @pat came to mean “gladiator” at Rome (ef. 
Gothic kréks from Graecus, whence perhaps, it has been suggested, notwithstand- 
ing phonological difficulties, modern German Krieg[er]), we shall have a new 
example before our eyes, quite comparable to the Parisian apache or the London 
(18th century) Mohock or Mohawk, cf. the German use of Polacken, Tartaren, 
Husaren, Kroaten and similarly in French Cosaques, Pandours. 

There is good justification, therefore, for the great interest taken in proper 
names in recent decades, marked not only by new journals such as the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Namenforschung (originally Orts-Namenforschung) begun in 1925, and 
now the Beitrdge zur Namenforschung, and Dauzat’s Onomastica (Revue inter- 
nationale d’onomastique), or by the important “Chroniques de Toponymie” 
that have appeared for many years in the Revue des Etudes anciennes, or the vari- 
ous lexicons such as Preisigke (Greek and other personal names in Egypt), but 
but also by the foundation of an international congress “fiir Namenforschung” 
(or ‘de Toponymie et d’Anthroponomie”) which met for the third time in 1949 
at Brussels (reported in Beitrdge pp. 206-208 by Dickenmann). Much of what 
we know about some ancient dialects, and virtually all of what we know of 
others, we know only from their proper names, though it seems hardly necessary 
to start an international congress for the study of Ligurian, that met for the first 
time at Bordighera in April 1950. Thracian, Illyrian, and Ligurian are in the 
latter category; Gaulish in the former, to name no others. 

In part 1, pp 1-24, Dietrich Gerhardt writes on the place of proper names in 
the lexical system of a language. He claims that they have the same right of 
admission as foreign words, or as interjections—but at the opposite pole from 
the latter: thus “John Jones” is like ecce(!), ecce homo(!), and “Chicago” like 
ecce locus(!). True semantic content is at its lowest level in both, and both are 
accordingly immune to semantic change, and in a measure even to phonematic 
change. Besides the quality of individuality, a proper name has a certain inter- 
national quality about it “aber eine Internationalitaét des nichts Bedeutenden, 
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eine Allverstindlichkeit des Unverstandlichen.””’ However, it may be noted 
that scientific terminology is also international (and in a sense foreign”), but 
far from being semantically poor. 

Krahe (pp. 24-51) starts a series of articles on river-names of ancient Europe, 
taking, as an example, the Main region, and distinguishing various types (A. 
German Names—compounds in -(bachs)graben, -bach, -aha; independent names 
from a single stem; B. Slavonic Names; C. Pre-German Names). Krahe not only 
follows Pokorny in counting -apa “Illyrian” but he finds this element in unlikely 
quarters. The use of “Illyrian” is far from justified in describing a suffix which 
competent judges have also considered Keltic or Germanic; it is best simply 
described as Indo-European and pre-German. As for the reconstruction *Alis- 
apa (for Elsawa beside Elsbach), this is highly theoretic. Far more to the point 
is the classification (pp. 48-50) by stems (4, -né-, -(7)nd, -antia, -rd, and the rest). 

From Ernst Schwarz (pp.*51—71) we have an account of Bavarian settlements 
(ca. 535-40) in the vicinity of Regensburg as shown in local names. There can 
be little doubt that -st- is Illyrian (PID 2.207, cf. 266), but Germanic is much 
more prevalent (Armilausi “armless, sleeveless” Isid. 20.22.28; see DAG 220 
and compare nautae Aramici ib. 241), *regn- ‘“‘water(-course)” e.g. in Castra 
Regina), Keltic by no means unknown (e.g. Cambus, and masculine river- 
names such as Sauus or Drauus, turned into feminine under Slavonic influence) ; 
Schwarz finds an unexpected Roman element in Karenen from Quadragenae 
and in Bruueningun (personal Brunwin i.e. Probinus ?); the chronological 
conclusions drawn, however, seem questionable. 

Pisani has a brief note (pp. 72-74) on the wide distribution of the stem ger- 
mano- (not only on the Rhine, but in Spain, Italy, Thrace, Paphlagonia, Persia), 
from which he concludes that it goes back “‘ad antichité indeuropea.”’ Ernst 
Hirsch (pp. 74-78) discusses the two forms of the name of the Chisone, viz. 
Clusio, -ius: *Clesius, Clesus which he considers ablaut-variants of one and the 
same root *kley-d- (cf. xAvéwv). D. Georgacas, who now regularly writes in 
English (though, like many American writers, he fails to distinguish between 
“can” and “‘may’’) derives (pp. 78-84) the Arcadian modern local name Skorta 
not from eis Topruvd, but from the personal name <xopdads (this from oxdpdayv 
“garlic”’), with -rd- instead of -rd- due to the Franks, and -rt- from -rd-. Ernst 
Dickenmann returns to Krahe’s theme but in eastern Europe (pp. 84-98) in a 
review of Rozwadowski’s posthumous Studia nad nazwami wéd stowianskich 
(“Studies on Slavonic River-Names’’). Rozwadowski died in 1935 and his 
manuscript was completed, it would appear, long before. His editors have made 
no substantive changes. It wears, therefore, an old-fashioned look, but the 
freedom from Illyriomania is not to be regretted. A. J. van Windekens (98-102) 
interprets the ethnica Sacae (s- from sy-, I. Eu. ky-) and Scythae as ‘‘Gardeurs 
(de troupeaux),” the former literally ‘‘dogs.’”’ Why not the latter too (cf. Gr. 
oxiAat)? But the hypothesis is pure conjecture. The same criticism applies to 
W. Borgeaud’s guess (102-104) that ’Au¢idpnos means “living near the Sarauos 
or *Saraua.” The former is the Sarre (Ausonius Mos. 91, 367), the latter the 
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Serava (northern Macedonia); we are to believe them both “Illyrian.” At this 
rate Illyrian will soon be a synonym of Indo-European. 

For part 2 (pp. 105-208) it must suffice to indicate the contents. W. Kaspers 
has a long and important article on Frankish local names of political import, 
ethnica, names in -rich and names implying rank. Georgacas discusses local 
names of Italian origin in Greece (this is essentially a critical review of H. and 
R. Kahane’s [talienische Ortsnamen in Griechenland, 1940). Adolf Bach writes 
on Latin mons in German local names; Krahe on Sulmo, the birthplace of Ovid 
and a place of the same name in Latium, which he interprets as *syol-mo-(*syel- 
“schwelen, brennen’”’), in Ovid’s own words “aquosus” and “uberrimus undis;” 
L. Miilhausen on characteristics of Keltic and Norse personal names, particu- 
larly in the setting of folk-tales; van Windekins sees a pre-Greek (Pelasgian) 
*akh- “water, river, sea” in ’AxedGos, "Axépwv, ’AxtA(A)eds and others. He relates 
it to agua in the more than dubious terms of Georgiev’s hypothetical ‘mutation 
consonantique.”’ And finally Krahe’s Illyrian studies reveal names derived from 
*bhr‘/od(h)-“‘wade; ford” (Pokorny, dg. Eytm. wtb. 164), e.g. Brodionti (in the 
Ligurian Alps, where Illyrians are not known to have been). 

The third part (209-320) completes Kaspers’ valuable paper, Krahe’s Fluss- 
namen, and Georgacas on Italian local names in Greece (with the addition of 
important references from work not used by the Kahanes). Krahe, dealing with 
recurrent names of relatively wide distribution, is faced with the problem of 
accounting for the facts. But he ends only in enumerating the three possibilities 
of (a) a common language, subsequently restricted in extent; (b) related lan- 
guages, possessing some particular item of vocabulary in common; (c) trans- 
ference of a name from one center to more or less distant localities. This is 
rather a small mouse from such a mountain of material. Nor is the generaliza- 
tion at all novel. Moreover, at least in the case (b) specific linguistic phenomena 
are often decisive. But in any event a given case must be decided on its own 
merits—and every case is a given case when you come to it. 

A. Heubeck sees in the large number of names, both personal and local, that 
contain the element (s)myr-, mor- and related forms, both on the mainland of 
Greece and in Asia Minor, the usual pre-Hellenic stratum involved in such 
cases. The meaning was “tree, shrub, bush” often applied, in Greek itself, to 
particular kinds of tree or bush, and so of common occurrence in local names. 
G. Serra explains the Sardinia Assémini as “arso seme,” Guspini as “cuspide 
(di un poggio),” and Tortoli as *turturile (from turturem); this is at least better 
than some older “explanations,” such as Portus Ilii (!), but not altogether 
convincing. An interesting paper by E. Hirsch on the Wiirttemberg family-name 
Charrier (of Waldensian origin) shows that it comes from caligarius “cobbler,” 
and has nothing to do with its French homonym. E. Dickenmann gives the first 
installment of a lengthy treatise on the ‘“Flurnamen” of Pfyn (Thurgau). This, 
to judge from the introductory part, is a systematic and well-documented piece 
of work. Finally, a brief review of Ernst Schwarz’s Deutsche Namenforschung 
by Adoif Bach. 


Harvard University JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
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M. M. Arnotp Scuroéer, Englisches Handwérterbuch in genetischer Darstellung 
auf Grund der Etymologien und Bedeutungsentwicklungen, mit phonetischer 
Aussprachebezeichnung und Beriicksichtigung des Amerikanischen und der Eigen- 
namen. Mitbearbeitet und herausgegeben von Dr. P. L. Jaeger. Lieferung 7: 
Bogen 29-34, [pp. 449-554, Edmonton-foresail]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
[1950]. 

Both editor and publisher are to be congratulated on the resumption of this 
excellent dictionary after the long delay caused by the war. The original editor, 
Professor Schréer, died in October, 1935, when the first five signatures were in 
press; since that time the work has been well continued by his pupil Professor 
Jaeger. The first fascicle of five signatures was published in 1937; the sixth fas- 
cicle reached this country early in 1941. In spite of the nine-year gap in publi- 
cation, the part now under review shows no marked deviations from the original 
plan. Ampie use has been made of the standard British lexicographical works, 
particularly the Ozford English Dictionary and Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary, and the etymologies are based on Weekley and other modern authori- 
ties. Much of the deadwood in the old Muret-Sanders (still the ‘standard’ work 
of this kind in most American libraries) has been eliminated, and the great bulk 
of the more recent English vocabulary—at least up to the middle thirties—has 
been taken account of. Particularly to be commended are the articles on English 
suffixes (-ee, -een, -eer, -en, -er, -eous, etc.) and the very full collection of British 
and American place names with their pronunciations. 

An American reviewer may be pardoned if he pays more than ordinary atten- 
tion to Americanisms. Despite the fact that the plan of this work was drawn up 
and the first fascicles were published before the appearance of the Dictionary of 
American English, the treatment of Americanisms is on the whole good. In the 
present fascicle we find, for example, elective, ‘(Univ.] Wahlfach,’ elevated, ‘Hoch- 
bahn’ (as well as the abbreviation El), elevator, ‘Getreidesilo mit Aufziigen,’ 
emigrate, ‘verziehen, seinen Wohnsitz verlegen (aus einem Staat in einen andern),’ 
engineer, ‘Lokomotivfiihrer,’ enlisted men, ‘Unteroffiziere und Mannschaften’ 
(but oddly enough not the singular form), faculty, ‘Lehrkérper (einer Universi- 
tat, Schule usw.),’ fairy, ‘weibischer Mensch,’ fall, ‘(Baume) fallen,’ filibuster, 
‘f{amer. Parl.] Obstruktionist,’ as well as the corresponding verb, flag-day (which 
is more usually written as two words with capitalization), and many others, 
all properly labeled, as well as Empire City, Empire State, and a number of more 
or less colloquial expressions, such as eye-opener, ‘Morgentrunk,’ to see the ele- 
phant, ‘das Leben od. Sehenswiirdigkeiten kennen lernen,’ to feel one’s oats, 
‘voli Energie sein,’ to follow the band, ‘mit dem grossen Strome schwimmen,’ and 
flea-boz, ‘billiges Hotel.’ But fire-alarm, ‘geschiedene Frau,’ puzzles me; feather- 
duster, ‘Indianer,’ is hardly a part of the present-day vocabulary and, like 
jire-extinguisher, ‘Anstandsdame,’ should have been labeled ‘scherzh.’ rather 
than ‘famil.’; and the definition of it fails to click, ‘es erscheint unwahrscheinlich’, 
is hardly right. Certain other terms labeled ‘amerik.’ are unfamiliar to me and, 
apparently, to the Dictionary of American English or to Mencken; and a number 
of American slang terms are called simply American, with no indication of level 
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of usage. Such faults are common in bilingual dictionaries but need not be. With 
respect to Americanisms the present work is well up to the standards prevailing 
in the thirties and is certainly much better than the generality of bilingual dic- 
tionaries now available in other languages, but it is hardly up to the best schol- 
arly standards of the present time, when American culture and American ways 
of speech are becoming more familiar to Europeans than ever before. It is to be 
hoped that in the remainder of the work a more thorough use can be made of 
the Dictionary of American English (as well as of the forthcoming Dictionary of 
Americanisms) and of H. L. Mencken’s American Language with its two sup- 
plements. 

But the shortcomings just mentioned are a small part of the entire work, which 
deserves to be heartily recommended to all German-speaking students of English. 
We trust that nothing will delay the publication of the remaining two-thirds of 
the book, now planned to be completed by 1955. 


Columbia University Exurotr V. K. Dossie 


Gésta Forsstrém, The Verb ‘To Be’ in Middle English: A Survey of the Forms. 

Lund Studies in English, XV. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. 237 pp. 

The subtitle of this book is an accurate characterization of its contents. In 
it the author presents a survey—and the most complete survey up to the 
present time—of the Middle English forms of the verb ‘to be.’ He has made 
use of seventy-seven manuscript texts, both verse and prose, dating from the 
late twelfth century to the end of the fifteenth century, all of which can be 
at least approximately localized, besides a number of original charters. In 
their printed form (the form in which he has generally used them), these sources 
run to nearly ten thousand pages. They are classified in the usual way accord- 
ing to dialect (five dialects being recognized, South-Eastern, South-Western, 
East Midland, West Midland, and Northern), and summaries of the forms 
found in each of the dialects are provided. 

As is often the case with studies of this kind, Forsstrém’s findings are too 
complex to be summarized within the limits of a review. But it may be said that 
his methods of investigation are entirely sound and are in some respects an 
improvement over those employed in previous studies of the same kind. In the 
first place, he has depended upon manuscripts and diplomatic texts rather than 
upon critical editions. This procedure is undoubtedly justified, in view of the 
wide distribution which many Middle English literary works achieved in their 
own time. The Poema Morale, for example, written in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, is represented in this book by forms from four manuscript texts. 
Of these, the texts in MS. Digby 4 and in MS. B.14.52 of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, are used as specimens of the South-Eastern dialects (the Digby MS. 
being Kentish and the Trinity MS. apparently East Saxon); the second of the 
two texts of this poem in MS. Egerton 613 is presented as a specimen of the 
South-Western dialect; and the text in MS. 487 of the Lambeth Palace Library 
as a specimen of West Midiand. The differences in the forms of the verb ‘to be’ 
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which are evident when these manuscript texts are studied separately are hope- 
lessly concealed in the critical editions. Forsstrém has also given separate atten- 
tion to the two manuscripts of Layamon’s Brué and to two of the six manu- 
scripts of the so-called Lay Folks’ Mass Book. For Chaucer, he has contented 
himself with the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales; for this limitation he 
can hardly be censured, since a complete inventory of the forms of the verb 
‘to be’ in the many extant Chaucer manuscripts would be a dissertation in itself. 

In the second place, Forsstrém has (rightly, in my opinion) minimized the 
value of rimed texts for his particular problem. He points out (pp. 9-10) that 
while some forms (such as be and was) are very convenient rime-words and were 
frequently used as such by Middle English poets, other forms of the verb ‘to be’ 
occur very rarely in rime-position, and also that Middle English poets frequently 
borrowed forms of this verb from other dialects for the purpose of rime. In this 
respect Forsstrém’s methodology is much superior to that of his immediate 
predecessor, Erich Buchholz (Das Verbum substantivum im Mittelenglischen, 
published in 1936), who attached undue importance to rimed texts. 

Over and above the information which Forsstrém has given us on the forms of 
the verb ‘to be’ in Middle English, his inventory of the manuscripts which he 
has used is a useful work of synthesis in the bibliography of Middle English and 
will be a convenient guide to other students in the field. 


Columbia University Exurorr V. K. Dossiz 


HENNING Hatievist, Studies in Old English Fractured ea. Lund Studies in 

English, XIV. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. 168 pp. 

The principal conclusions stated in this book are: (1) that a diphthongal 
pronunciation of the Old English fracture diphthong ea, both short and when 
lengthened, survived in many of the Southern dialects of Middle English, and 
(2) that the quality of the first element of this diphthong, in Southern Middle 
English and possibly also in Southern Old English, was generally more raised 
than the grammars assume for OE ea. The first of these two conclusions had 
already been suggested for Devon by J. E. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Stenton 
in their Place-Names of Devon, Vol. I (1931), p. xxxiii, on the basis of thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century spellings of certain Devon place-names. 

The materials on which Hallqvist’s book is based comprise a collection of about 
twelve thousand Middle English place-name forms gathered from various sources 
and referring to places in all parts of England, besides occasional forms from a 
number of literary MSS which can be localized with some certainty. Only the 
first two chapters of the book are immediately relevant to the conclusions cited 
at the beginning of this review; in Chapter I, the author presents those spellings 
which testify to a raised quality of the diphthong in the Southern dialects, and 
in Chapter II those which seem to indicate the Middle English survival of a 
diphthongal pronunciation. The next three chapters deal with stress-shifted ea 
(as in Yarmley, Yedbury, Yarnescombe, and the like), with the Southern ME 
materials illustrating the development of OE short fractured ea after an initial 
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palatal, and with the Northern and Midland evidence for the development of 
West Gmc a before rc, rg, and rh. 

Hallqvist has assembled his materials with the care and thoroughness which 
we have come to expect of Swedish doctoral candidates, and these materials 
represent a valuable addition to our stock of Middle English linguistic forms. I 
am, however, not entirely convinced of the soundness of the conclusions which 
he has drawn from the evidence presented in his first two chapters. In the first 
place, the spellings which may indicate a diphthongal pronunciation in Southern 
ME, and particularly the spellings in ie and ia which seem to point to a raised 
first element of the diphthong, are, I judge, of rather sporadic occurrence in the 
documents which the author has used. Since no information is given on the 
relative frequency of diphthongal and monophthongal spellings in these docu- 
ments, it is impossible for a reviewer to evaluate properly this part of the evi- 
dence. But if the diphthongal forms are less than a decided majority of the total 
number of forms, they may be of much less significance than Hallqvist attributes 
to them. This is particularly true of Middle English, where the scribal traditions 
are so many and so varied. For example, do the diphthongal spellings (-loande, 
lhoaverd, moare; i-leawede, healden, deadliche, etc.) in the Proclamation of Henry 
III, a London document of the year 1258, indicate diphthongal pronunciations? 
Or do the e-spellings, for etymological long close e, in manuscripts of Gower’s 
English poems indicate diphthongal pronunciations? In all probability they do 
pot. We must, then, be very cautious in assuming that a diphthongal spelling 
necessarily indicates a diphthongal pronunciation. And if the existence of a 
diphthongal pronunciation of the reflex of OE ea in Southern ME dialects cannot 
be proved, then the author’s conclusions as to the quality of the first element of 
the diphthong become superfluous. 

There are also some indications of confusion in the organization and selection 
of the materials used. It may do no harm (except to logic) to exhibit in Chapter I 
the evidence for the quality of the Southern ME diphthong before the evidence 
for the existence of this diphthong is presented in Chapter II. But a more serious 
shortcoming is to be found in the author’s evaluation of the e- and 7-spellings in 
the manuscripts. In addition to spellings in ia, te, and ea, Hallqvist also includes 
e- and 7-spellings as part of his evidence for the higher quality of the first element 
of the Southern ME diphthong, apparently without reflecting that these latter 
spellings may point to a monophthongal sound and therefore do not support 
his assumption of a diphthong at all. 

In reply to objections that ‘the numerous a-spellings in Southern names and 
texts will be fatal to [his] theory that the Southern diphthong . . . developed a 
higher quality than had characterized the Anglian diphthong,’ Hallqvist asserts 
(p. 16) that an exhaustive interpretation of the a-spellings ‘would require, not 
only a safe knowledge of the phonetic development of OE ea in all the Southern 
dialects, but also an insight into conditions about which we will never be able 
to acquire more than a very approximate idea, such as the nationality of the 
scribes, the guiding principles of spelling at different times and in different 
bodies of scribes, the degree of carefulness, &c.’ But if this statement is true of 
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the a-spellings, it is true in equal degree of the ia- and ie-spellings to which he 
attributes so much significance. Until these diphthongal spellings can be sub- 
jected to a much more thorough analysis than Hallqvist has been able to give 
them—with regard to their relative frequency in the manuscripts, the habits 
of the scribes who wrote them, the possibility that the extant manuscripts were 
copied from earlier ones of different provenience, and the like—it will be unsafe 
to draw such specific conclusions from them. 

The last chapter, Chapter VI, which has little relation to the preceding 
chapters and (as the author himself suggests on p. 6) might well have been 
printed as an appendix, is a study of the distribution of the dative singular 
forms of OE bearu ‘wood, grove.’ In addition to the regular OE dat. sing. form 
bearwe (bearuwe, bearowe), this noun seems from the evidence of place-names to 
have developed a u-stem form *beara in certain South Western dialects. From 
a study of the place-name materials with a view to locating the line of demarca- 
tion between bearwe and *beara, Hallqvist concludes that this line ran ‘from the 
mouth of the Parret along the Polden Hills, then say, over Sparkford to the 
Dorset boundary’ (p. 136). The *beara-area he places west and south of this 
line, including Dorset. Since the place-name forms presented here are for the most 
part unambiguous, the author’s findings in this chapter are not open to such 
doubts as I have suggested for Chapters I and II. 


Columbia University Exuurotr V. K. Dossiz 


ALARIK RYNELL, The Rivalry of Scandinavian and Native Synonyms in Middle 
English, Especially Taken and Nimen, Lund Studies in English XIIT (1948) 
Dr. Rynell’s very competent study forms a valuable addition to the literature 

on the relationship between the English and Scandinavian languages in Old and 

Middle English. In it he moves beyond Bjérkman’s classic work and the sub- 

sequent identifications in the Oxford English Dictionary to the study of the 

distribution of Scandinavian words in Middle English, already dealt with to some 

extent by Lindkvist (Middle-English Place Names of Scandinavian Origin, 1912) 

and Miss Sergeantson (History of Foreign Words in English, 1935). His study is 

remarkable for its extensive acquaintance with the scholarship in the field, both 

European and American, and its notes and bibliography will be a windfall to 

future travellers along the same trail. 

Instead of treating every Scandinavian term in the texts he has examined, 
Dr. Rynell has evolved a new method for assaying the relationship between the 
two languages. From among the many pairs of Scandinavian and native syno- 
nyms, he has selected some one hundred which he has traced through forty-six 
fairly well localized texts extending in time from The Proverbs of Alfred and the 
Ancrene Riwle (before 1200) to the Ludus Coventriae and Catholicon Anglicum 
(c. 1450), noting the frequency of appearance of each synonym and whether it 
rimes or alliterates in each text. In addition, he has recorded fully the compound 
forms and meaning of taken and nimen. We are led to expect a good deal from 
this technique. Dr. Rynell suggests that “such an investigation would give 
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valuable information on the distribution of the Sen element and its frequency 
in relation to the native element in Middle English texts of varying age and 
provenance” (p. 10). He further expects ‘“‘that the material collected below will 
provide us with a dialect criterion which, if handled with care, will help us local- 
ize texts of uncertain origin” (p. 10). 

While we are genuinely impressed by the thoroughness and learning the 
author brings to his task, we are disappointed with the meagerness of his results. 
His arbitrary limitation on the number of terms considered gives a very false 
picture of the Scandinavian element in the texts he has examined, in spite of 
his elaborate precautions. When we compare Miss Sergeantson’s treatment of 
several of the same texts in her History (Chap. IV) we are forced to conclude that 
her discussion of all of the Scandinavian words actually gives us a much clearer 
picture of the diffusion of Scandinavian words outside the Danelaw, even though 
she takes no account of frequency or rime. So also with the studies of Kaiser 
(Zur Geographie des mittelenglischen W ortschatzes, 1937) and others who are more 
inclusive in their treatments of words. On the other hand, when we examine 
Dr. Rynell’s materials for their broader implications, we find that they add little 
to what is now general knowledge. The Scandinavian synonyms occur most fre- 
quently in the Northern and East Midland texts, as we would expect, and the 
native in the South and Southwest. There is too much irregularity to permit the 
data to be of any real assistance in localizing texts, although they may provide 
some interesting comparative statistics. In a word, we are led to concur with the 
author’s own acceptance (p. 10) of Professor A. C. Baugh’s conclusion that 
‘fn many cases the new [i.e. Scandinavian] words could have supplied no real 
need in the English vocabulary. They made their way into English as the results 
of the mixture of the two races. The Scandinavian and English words were being 
used side by side, and the survival of the one or the other must often have been 
a matter of chance.’”’ And, if we may judge from this study, we are led to infer 
also that the use of the native or foreign synonym was equally a matter of chance, 
aside from the slightly greater Scandinavian influence within the Dane law and 
the preservation of the disappearing terms as useful rime words. 

The value of Dr. Rynell’s work does not, then, lie in any additional light it 
casts upon the relationship between the two languages nor in any criteria for 
dialect study. It lies in the data it gathers upon the use of the individual words 
considered, and especially in the valuable semantic and etymological studies of 
taken and nimen in all of the Germanic languages—for whatever intrinsic interest 
this information may possess. In this latter connection, we cannot close without 
calling attention to the coated stock and excellent printing and editing of this 
430-page study. Seldom in these years are such care and expense lavished upon 
specialized and limited materials as those brought out by the Lund School of 
English Studies and other Scandinavian universities. We congratulate Dr. 
Rynell and the editors of the Lund Studies in English upon this evidence of the 
fact that they consider such a study not only worth making, but worth present- 
ing to the public in this handsome form. 


New York University Joun H. FisHer 
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Hans Kraus, Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Gotischen, zugleich eine 
Einfiihrung in die germanische Sprachwissenschaft. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 
1948. 143 pp. DM4.50. 

This short introduction to Gothic phonology and historical morphology does 
not claim to be anything but a ‘Studienbuch’, a manual for university students, 
and, as such, it deserves to be recommended as a clear and generally reliable, 
though somewhat old-fashioned, exposition of the subject. 

Apart from the expression of wholesome doubts about the legitimacy of pos- 
tulating a unitary Urgermanisch, some references to Illyrian, which are most 
welcome on the part of a specialist like Krahe, and a few interesting suggestions 
concerning some morphological details, we hardly find here any deviation from 
traditional lore. It would seem that German students are, on the whole, still 
taught IE linguistics in very much the same way as their parents and grand- 
fathers were. The existence of a glorious tradition usually works for conservatism. 
No trace can be found in Krahe’s book of some recent, and even not so recent, 
developments of linguistic science in general and IE comparative research in 
particular. Neither the functional and structural approach nor the laryngeal 
theories seem to have affected the author’s views, or at least not what we can 
gather from them here. Of course, the question might be asked: is it safe to 
introduce beginners to new-fangled theories which have not acquired universal 
currency? But the reply would be: is it safe to present to students as Gospel truth 
teachings which are widely felt not to correspond any more to the state of our 
knowledge even if we do not completely agree about the interpretation of new 
data? It can not be argued that new developments hardly affect our conception 
of Germanic facts: considered from a phonemic angle, the divergent Germanic 
treatments of IE 7, e, wu will appear simply as varying outcomes of one and the 
same common Germanic tendency; the assumption of ‘laryngeals’ accounts for 
the 6 of Goth. uz-on (uz-anan) and OlIcel. él (ala), the é of Goth. et (tan) in the 
same way as it accounts for Lat. émi from emo, and leads to a theory of strong 
Germanic verbs far more convincing than anything that had been presented 
before. 

In keeping with Krahe’s conservative approach is the presentation of the 
consonant shift as resulting from three successive sets of changes (p. 47) and the 
interpretation of Gothic ai, au (from IE diphthongs) as [aj], [ay] (p. 26f.). 

It may well be argued that, from a Germanistic standpoint, nothing would be 
gained by trying to go back beyond the complicated declensional picture we can 
reconstruct through a mechanical comparison of the oldest available paradigms. 
But to say that ‘das Idg. kannte . . . eine grosse Anzahl von Deklinationsklassen’ 
(p. 71) is to express in a somewhat schoolboyish way a belief in primitive mor- 
phological complexity which is not supported by a careful examination of 
evolutionary trends. 

Why stick to the traditional but misleading term ‘Brechung’ as a designation 
of the shifts from 7 to af and u to aw? Goth. haths does not mean ‘blind’ (p. 34) 
but ‘one-eyed’. Nothing is gained by assuming two different treatments of 
interconsonantal a, syncope in dathtar, u in wauirpum (p. 38). That the opposi- 
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tion of full to reduced or zero grade was caused by accentual factors is widely, 
though not universally, accepted, but most scholars would reject the assumption 
that stress was also responsible for lengthened grade (p. 41). The retention of 
final g in Gothic spelling is of course no proof that it was already a stop in all 
positions (p. 59), since it could well be [x] (Danish g in agt) without getting 
confused with h which may have been either an ‘aspiration’ [h] or a post-velar 
fricative [x] (German ach-Laut). Students will not understand how 7 can be the 
zero grade of 7é (p. 121), since they have not been told before that 7a yields 7. 
Finally, there is much to be said in favor of explaining the weak preterite as a 
combination of verb stem plus *dhé (p. 132f.), but why not at least suggest other 
explanations? 


Columbia University Anprf& MARTINET 


A. G. Haupricourt et A. G. JuUILLAND, Essai pour une histoire structurale du 
phonétisme francais, Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949, XIV + 147 pp. 
The reader should not be deceived by the unpretentious appearance of this 

volume, nor by the modesty practiced throughout the book by the authors, a 

modesty which is already revealed in the title. As one of the first fairly complete 

applications of the structural principle to the totality of the essential historical 
developments of a language as well known as French, this book is an extremely 
important contribution not only to Romance but to general linguistics as well. 

As a matter of fact, in order to come to a fair appraisal of the book it is perhaps 

well to keep in mind that the authors were apparently much more interested 

in the principle of structuralism in historical linguistics than in the solution of 
specific problems of Romance developments. 

It is thus not surprising that the part of the book which is perhaps most 
important, the foundation on which the entire presentation is built, is the intro- 
duction, in which the authors set forth the general principles which are applied 
throughout the book. In their general theory of linguistic changes they distinguish 
internally and externally induced changes. Among the first they mention (1) 
phonetic changes which do not affect the linguistic structure, (2) changes which 
are first phonetic, but are so to speak upgraded to phonemic status by other devel- 
opments in the linguistic system (e.g. /k’/ before a is an allophone of /k/, but 
becomes an independent phoneme as soon as /kwa/ delabializes to /ka/), and 
(3) structural changes which are the reaction of the system as a whole (e.g. 
shifts which re-establish the menaced equilibrium of the system). Among the 
externally induced changes they distinguish those which are due to certain 
permanent factors operating in language (principle of least effort, asymmetry 
of speech organs) from others which are truly external (such as political or social 
influences of one language upon another). 

In the brief resumé which follows it is not possible to do justice to the wealth 
of information which is contained in the work, nor to the accuracy of presenta- 
tion. In the first part of the book, which the authors entitle ‘La disparition de la 
quantité latine et ses conséquences en galloroman’, they demonstrate first that 
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the vocalic system which was the basis of the various Romance languages was 
determined by the relative chronology of two factors: the abandonment of pho- 
nemic quantity, which takes place after a period of co-existence of quantity and 
quality, and the time of the monophthongization of ae > e and au > o. In Sar- 
dinian the phonemic quantity is abandoned before the monophthongization; 
thus Sardinian is based on a vocalic system which presents a mere falling together 
of the Latin long and short vowels. Rumanian preserves quantity until after 
ae has passed to ¢, whereby a fourth degree of aperture appears in the front series. 
After this new ¢ and the old ¢ had become one phoneme, symmetry was restored 
by the diphthongization of the resulting ¢. French, Central and Northern Italian, 
and Spanish are based on a vocalic system in which the phonemic quantity was 
given up before au had monophthongized to 6, but after % had developed to 6 
and had thus become the short counterpart of 6 (Classical Latin 6). The last 
Romance dialect to abandon quantity was Franco-provengal, where au had a 
chance to monophthongize to § and thus became the counterpart of § (Classical 
Latin 6) with which it merged once quantity was abandoned. (Ch. I, II). 

In the explanation of the French diphthongization the authors show how the 
shift a > e is accounted for as a necessary reaction to establish the symmetry of 
the system, which must oppose an additional front vowel phoneme ¢ to the back 
vowel phoneme §@, resulting from the monophthongization of the au diphthong. 
The diphthongizations of 9, 9, ¢ and ¢ on the other hand are precautions taken by 
the linguistic system to preserve a phonemic differentiation which was menaced 

by the possibility that the distinction of aperture might be effaced. (Ch. III). 

Turning to features of the consonantal system, the authors point out the 
various ways in which the opposition of double vs. single consonant was elimi- 
nated in the Western Romance areas: in Northern France under Germanic 
influence it first combined with one of short vs. long vowel; in the case of stops 
and fricatives, it was replaced by one of voiced vs. voiceless consonant; in the 
case of liquids and n other devices were utilized to maintain phonemic differences 
(e.g. nn:n replaced by fi:n, etc.). (Ch. IV). The first part of the work concludes 
with a chapter in which the authors show how consonantal systems with 4 series 
of consonants (plosive vs. fricative distinction in the voiced and unvoiced series) 
and others with 3 series of consonants (no phonemic distinction of plosive vs. 
fricative in the voiced series) are distributed throughout parts of the Western 
Romance world, and how certain consonantal phenomena are inherent conse- 
quences of those systems: the famous change of f > h is explained as necessarily 
concomitant to a system with 3 series, in which the unvoiced fricatives generally 
assume the same point of articulation as the corresponding plosives—f becomes 
bilabial and the bilabial pronunciation facilitates the passage of f to h (Ch. V). 

In the second part of the work the authors turn to the problem of the palatali- 
zations. They explain the merger of Latin ¢ and ki with ke, ki in the Western 
Romance area by a general slowing down of the palatalization of 4 and kj 
(which would normally palatalize more rapidly than ke, kz) as a result of Western 
Romance cultural, urban tendencies. (Ch. VI). Turning to the palatalization of 
ka in Northern France, they show how this palatalization was made possible 
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first by the phonemic system which gave the ka combination enough leeway to 
front the a and palatalize the k’, and which made a phoneme out of the newly 
created k’ allophone by the delabialization of kwa (in Central France) or the 
monophthongization of kau > ko (in Northern France). (Ch. VII). 

The following chapters (VIII, IX) deal with the Franco-provencal problem: 
by exemplary use of linguistic geography it is shown that among others, the 
diphthongization of ¢ before 7 was prevented in all areas in which the ez diphthong 
was felt to be the phonemic counterpart in the front vowel series of an ow diph- 
thong in the back vowel series (from au in process of monophthongization). 
The authors also combine linguistic geography and the structuralist approach 
most effectively when they demonstrate how in the area in which the change 
au > o, and thus the upgrading of k’a to a phoneme, did not take place before 
Germanic influence made itself felt, the latter could prevent the palatalized 
pronunciation of the k’a allophone. 

In the last chapter of the book (X) the authors offer their explanation of the 
widely-debated u > a change. It is due, they believe, not to Celtic substratum, 
but to the inherent asymmetry of the speech organs, which makes it difficult to 
maintain too many phonemes differentiated by aperture in the back vowel series. 
The change of wu > i, as is shown by the examples of Swedish or Greek, occurs 
only in vocalic systems distinguishing at least 4 degrees of aperture, and is always 
accompanied by a shift of o to wu. It is thus ultimately an attempt to reduce the 
number of back vowel phonemes.! 

The great virtue of structuralism is of course that it can explain one linguistic 
change or phenomenon by another. Thus it is not surprising that the material 
dealing with internally conditioned changes, or such external changes as are 
inherent in speech, is the most effective, the most convincing part of the book. 
But structuralism too must ultimately look for externally induced changes. The 
ultimate impulse for the unbalancing of a linguistic system that has maintained 
equilibrium must ultimately come from the outside. It is in the demonstration 
of these ultimate causes that the authors quite naturally tread on more un- 
certain ground and deal with less neatly demonstrable material. 

The ultimate causes of the dialectization in the Romance world are as follows 
(Conclusion): In the North a general substratum of Indo-European languages 
all distinguished by the presence of phonemic vowel quantity, and in the South a 
substratum of Non-Indo-European languages without phonemic vowel quantity 
account for the longer retention (and in the case of Northern French, the re- 
introduction) of phonemic vowel quantity in French, Hispanic and Central and 
Northern Italian, and the earlier loss of phonemic vowel quantity in Sardinian, 
Southern Italian and Rumanian. In Hispanic an Iberian substratum ac- 
counts for the development of a consonantal system of three series of consonants. 


1 An almost identical argument for the u > w change is advanced by Heinrich Lausberg, 
who, incidentally, has arrived at many conclusions very similar to those presented in the 
work of Haudricourt and Juilland. See H. Lausberg, ‘‘Zum romanischen Vokalismus”’, 
‘Zum franzésischen Vokalismus,”’ Romanische Forschungen, LX (1947) 295-315, Die Mun- 
dart Stidlukaniens, Beiheft zur ZRPh, XC, 1939, especially p. 181 ff. 
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This substratum explanation sounds somewhat strange considering that the 
authors by their structural explanation have given the coup de grace to the tra- 
ditional pet substratum changes (u > ti, f > h); however a careful reading of 
the argument throughout the book makes it clear that the authors do not really 
mean substrata at all, even though they use the term in their conclusion, but 
adstrata, and that in their explanation of the influence of one linguistic system 
upon the other they refer to the areal spread of linguistic features through even 
unrelated languages of the same area? rather than changes occurring at the time 
of the superposition of one language upon the other. The whole problem is 
unfortunately not clearly handled, for at one point we are told that there are 
structural changes which take place at the time of the superposition of one 
language upon the other (p. 13), while later the authors explain that in 
the moment of contact of one language with another only allophones can be 
influenced while phonemes as such cannot (p. 96). If the latter is true, how- 
ever, then there could not be any real structural change at the time of first con- 
tact. 

The authors have also recourse to the well-known Von Wartburg theory of a 
Western Romania with urban, cultured tendencies as opposed to a rustic Eastern 
Romania. This reviewer is still unconvinced of this theory, primarily because it 
does not seem to fit the facts in one of its main aspects, namely a cultured 
retention of -s in the West vs. a rustic loss of -s in the East. The cultured Western 
Romance tendencies which the authors stress are preservation of the au diph- 
thong and the greater care in the pronunciation of tj and kz, which not only kept 
the two separate in pronunciation but led finally to their confusion with k + e. As 
far as the prolonged retention of au as a diphthong is concerned we will un- 
fortunately never be able to tell whether in this respect Western Romance as 
such was more conservative than Eastern, since the earlier loss of phonemic 
quantity preserved the au diphthong in Rumanian. The fact is that Rumanian 
has preserved the diphthong, most of the Western Romance tongues have not. 
Neither is there any good evidence for a Western cultural tendency to keep apart 
kj and ¢j. All inscriptional and documentary material from the late Latin period 
would lead us to suspect that they were confused.‘ Whether the different out- 


2 Cf. R. Jakobson, ‘Sur la Théorie des affinités phonologiques entre les langues,’ now in 
N.S. Trubetzkoy, Principes de Phonoilogie, Paris, 1949. 

*The features which according to von Wartburg distinguish Eastern and Western 
Romance are retention of Latin unvoiced intervocalic occlusives in Eastern Romance 
and retention of final -s in Western Romance. The latter retention is supposedly due to 
the urban Western tendencies, but I hope to show in a future publication that this reten- 
tion of final -s in Western Romance can be explained structurally by the reduction of vowel 
phonemes in the final syllable which in turn is due to the stronger stress accent (thus asso- 
ciation of retention of -s with voicing of intervocalic occlusives). 

4 See M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France, New York, 
1932, 98-99, for examples of the confusion of tj and kj in 8th Century Northern French late 
Latin documents, and for a short bibliography of instances of a ¢j and kj confusion in 
earlier texts or inscriptions. 
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come of kj (facia > face) and tj (rationem > raison) in French attest such a 
tendency seems doubtful. The best explanation of facia > face joining raccina 
> racine seems the gemination of the palatalized sound (faccia > face). 

This reviewer also believes that in the realm of Romance linguistics at least, 
any historical presentation should not be made without reference to such 
documentary evidence as is found in inscriptions or late Latin documents. To 
use a time-honored analogy, the historical structuralist is like a man who is try- 
ing to solve a chess problem. He knows one position of the figures on the board, 
and perhaps the position some five or ten moves earlier. His job is to reconstruct 
the intervening moves. When dealing with languages for which all documentary 
evidence is lost, all that one can do is present the most logical solution of the prob- 
lem. However, when there is documentary evidence available, it must be de- 
termined that the most logical solution squares with the available facts. Thus 
to give an example, a chronology like the one presented by Haudricourt and 
Juilland for the development of the basic Romance vowel system might well be 
corroborated by inscriptional or documentary evidence. 

But to complement and expand the ideas suggested by Juilland and Haudri- 
court will be the task of Romance specialists. To repeat again, the main inten- 
tion of the work was not to write a history of the French language, but to illus- 
trate by concrete example in the history of a language familiar to most linguists 
the principles of structuralism as applied to historical linguistics. In this the au- 
thors have admirably succeeded. 

One thing becomes clear from the work of Haudricourt and Juilland: the 
necessity to rewrite in properly linguistic terms practically all of our historicil 
grammars, which are to a large extent merely inventories of isolated and unre- 
lated facts. At the beginning of this century historical linguistics seemed to have 
exhausted its possibilities. Thus many of the pioneers of linguistic inquiry turned 
to description of actual living languages, or to the recording of linguistic geog- 
raphy. Haudricourt and Juilland have well demonstrated how today these 
branches of linguistic are in turn revitalizing historical linguistics, how the same 
principles that are applied in descriptive linguistics or linguistic geography find 
their application in the history of languages. They have well demonstrated 
the essential oneness of our discipline. 


University of Washington Rosert L. PouirzEr 
Seattle 


JEAN Sicuy, Le francais parlé 4 Toulouse, Bibliothéque méridionale, 1" série, 

Tome XXVIII. Toulouse, E. Privat, 1950. 132 pp. 

Excessive specialization leading to a certain narrowness of vision, combined 
with a tendency to hasty generalization, still prevents a number of linguists 
from acknowledging the extreme variety of socio-linguistic situations. In such 
matters, traditional linguistic terminology, which has not so far been subjected 
to the scientific revision thanks to which linguists begin to see clearly what they 
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are operating with in the phonic domain, largely contributes to obscuring what 
it is meant to clarify. The word ‘dialect’, for instance, is used by different and 
even the same scholars to refer to widely divergent phenomena: what is dubbed 
a dialect in the U.S.A., e.g. the ‘Chicago dialect’, would, in some other coun- 
tries, be called a local form of the standard language because the term ‘dialect’ 
would be reserved for the vernacular used by at least a section of the population 
concurrently with the variety of standard. This is not the place for an attempt 
to show how linguists could improve their terminology in such matters, and it 
is probable that, before doing so, we should try first to collect new crops of 
pertinent data. But this reviewer ventures to suggest that a classification should 
be based upon the types of relations existing synchronically between conflicting 
forms of speech at least as much as upon a consideration of the degree of genetic 
relationship between them. Sociologically and, to a large extent, linguistically, 
the situation in a village of Western Brittany does not differ much from that in 
a small community of Gascony or Walloon Belgium. 

It is not to be wondered at that former generations of European dialectologists 
focussed their attention almost exclusively upon local vernaculars. Their pre- 
occupation was strictly historical, and, in their minds, the study of these ver- 
naculars was chiefly meant to supplement the information which could be 
gathered from the examination of standard languages concerning the evolution 
of the linguistic branch as a whole. The local forms assumed by standard langu- 
ages were looked down upon as strictly modern corruptions which could, by no 
means, contribute to elucidate the problems with which linguists were well-nigh 
exclusively concerned at that time. 

Even when people started speaking of the substratum, few of them thought 
that the phenomena which this term is meant to cover could easily be sub- 
mitted to accurate and scientific investigation if only one took the trouble to 
observe how, in the world today, local forms of speech are being displaced by 
official, cultural, or prestige languages. As a rule, substratists have found it 
more comfortable to operate with extinct languages about which next to nothing 
is known, so that the substratum theory remains a set of not too convincing 
hypotheses. 

A few French linguists, obviously more directly influenced by the teaching of 
Ferdinand Brunot than by the structural schools of thought, have begun to 
investigate, historically and synchronically, the problem of the diffusion of 
French through the territory where it is the official and cultural means of 
communication. After the pioneering works of Auguste Brun, we are glad to 
welcome Jean Séguy’s book devoted to French as spoken by the various layers 
of population in Toulouse, the old Southern French metropolis and cultural 
center. 

The unassuming appearance of the small volume and the fact that the author 
has been careful not to exclude laymen from the circle of his readers do not 
prevent the book from being a real scientific contribution. As pointed out by 
Séguy in his introduction, we are not presented with a complete inventory of 
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French as spoken in Toulouse, but only with a catalogue of such deviations from 
the Parisian standard as characterize the speech of both the middle and the lower 
classes of that city. There is no doubt that a complete description would have 
been scientifically preferable, since we would thus have been shown how originally 
heterogeneous elements have been made to fit into a whole, but the result would 
have been an enormous volume containing little, beyond what we have in 
Séguy’s contribution, which could not be found in existing grammars of Standard 
French. : 

Though the main purpose of the author was a description of contemporary 
usage, the approach is not strictly synchronic and descriptive, as the author is 
bent upon accounting historically for whatever deviation from the French norm 
he has observed. As a matter of fact, the general economy of the book is de- 
termined by diachronic considerations, every set of data being classified accord- 
ing to whether it is due to local preservation of old standard features, the in- 
fluence of spelling, hypercorrection, the action of the old vernacular, or a com- 
bination of these various factors. The advantage of such a procedure is that 
thereby tiresome repetitions are avoided which would result from two successive, 
synchronic and diachronic, treatments of the subject. But some readers will 
miss a structural presentation of contemporary Toulousan practice, particularly 
in phonic matters. 

From a general linguistic standpoint the most interesting sections of the book 
are probably those in which the author indicates how French must have spread 
to Toulouse and the neighboring regions: as early as the 15th century French 
began displacing Occitan as the official written language, but for centuries the 
oral practice of French remained exceptional. Gradually the middle classes 
learned to speak a language which they had been reading and writing for gen- 
erations. If ‘mute e’ is sounded in Toulouse, as in the rest of Southern France, it 
is not because spoken French was introduced there at a time when ‘feminine e’ 
was still pronounced, but because the Toulouse bourgeoisie were wont to pro- 
nounce such vowels as were written: cog is [kok] and poule is ['pulos], not because 
that was what Toulousans first heard from Northerners, but because cog is written 
without -e and poule with -e. 

Séguy gives interesting information concerning the two r phonemes, a feature 
which is well-known from standard Ibero-Romance languages, but which must 
have characterized most early western Romance forms of speech. To this day, 
Parisians distinguish between -ar- with front and -arr- with back a, which seems 
to point to an older apical articulation of -r- and dorsal articulation of -rr-. 
The shift from ‘strong’ r to dorsal r is well documented for Franco-Provengal, 
Provencal, Basque, and many Spanish and Portuguese usages. Note that carotte, 
which in Toulouse is pronounced with ‘double’ r, has a back a in Parisian. 

There are a few places where this reviewer would be tempted to disagree with 
the author, as when (29f.) he assumes an early qualitative difference between 
the two French a phonemes (cf. BSL 43. 19f.), or when (p. 36) he considers the 
pronunciations [si] of siz before a following consonant as due to ‘false correction’; 
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a pronunciation of caoutchouc without [t] (p. 27) is certainly most exceptional. 
The use of hair and huit to illustrate the equality of syllables (p. 34) is very mis- 
leading. But all this does not really affect the treatment of the subject as de- 
limited by the author, and the book remains a most useful contribution to our 
knowledge of local varieties of French and a reminder that linguists have much 
to learn from a careful examination of the way local vernaculars are displaced 
by forms of speech of greater prestige. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


FERDINAND HouTHavseEN. Vergleichendes und etymologisches wérterbuch des Alt- 
westnordischen, Altnorwegisch-Islindischen, einschliesslich der Lehn- und F remd- 
wérter sowie der Eigennamen. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1948. 
xx + 368 pp. Paper bound: DM 38; Cloth: DM 41. 

Professor Holthausen is the author of four etymological dictionaries: one of 
Old English, one of Gothic, one of Modern English, and now one of Old West 
Norse. This latest work, which lists the Old Norwegian Icelandic words, as well 
as borrowed and foreign words and proper names, is based on L. Heggstad’s 
Gamalnorsk ordbok (Oslo, 1930). The list of books used is quite impressive. All 
the same, some important titles might be added: the Greek etymological dic- 
tionary of J. B. Hofmann (Munich, 1944 ff.), Harry Andersen’s Oldnordisk 
Grammattk (1946), Marie Schnieders’ Die einheimischen nicht komponierten Verben 
der jan-Klasse im Altnordischen (1938), Esther M. Metzenthin’s Die Lander- und 
Vélkernamen im altislandischen Schrifttum (Bryn Mawr, 1941), Walter Henzen’s 
Deutsche Wortbildung (Halle, 1947), S. Bléndal’s Islandsk-dansk Ordbog, and 
A. Fick’s Vergleichendes W érterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen. It seems that 
Fick was not made use of, although a number of etymologies in Fick are preferable 
to those in recent etymological dictionaries. Professor Holthausen relies on the 
modern etymological dictionaries, especially on Walde-Pokorny, the final text 
of which he helped to establish. While he has critical recourse to this etymological 
material, substituting sometimes his own explanation, he often does no more than 
list the material handed down to him. This procedure is partly due to his aiming 
at brevity. In many cases part of the material might be omitted without detri- 
ment to the etymological explanation. On the other hand, for the student, one 
would like to see some additional information which would make the forms clearer 
as to their morphology. Take, for example, the form alri ‘alder (-tree)’, Gm. 
Erle. This word might be made an instructive example for the student to learn 
about morphology. By reference to Hofmann, LEW, 31, Marzell-Wissmann, 
Worterbuch der deutschen Pflanzennamen 218, and Specht, Der Ursprung der 
indogermanischen Deklination 58 ff., he will learn that alri is a derivative of an 
adjective designating color, represented by OHG elo ‘reddish, yellow’ (Wiss- 
mann), and that the 7-, or u-, or n-stem has been expanded by an -s-, or -k- ele- 
ment. The student can not find the original form; it has to be put before him: 
ON elri < Grme. *alizja-, ON ilstre < *elistrja-, OE alor, ON olr < Grme. 
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*aluz, ON jolsir < Grme. *elustré. ... Why not register the stem? Take the entry, 
‘a 3. Adv. immer, Go. aiw, Acc. von aiws’: the material might as well have been 
classified as i-, 0-, u-, s-, n-stem (Hofmann LEW 21). Note the accent: OI. ayu 
‘life’ in contrast to the adjective dy ‘living’. One would like to see some reference 
to Benveniste’s interesting and instructive, if in part somewhat hypothetical, 
study, ‘Expression Indo-Européenne de |’Eternité’, (BSL 38, 103 ff., 1938). One 
might add to ‘ON langzr, . . . Lat. longaevus’ the parallel formations, Gr. dyvatés, 
Skt. dirghdyu, and Av. daraydyu. These two examples demonstrate how much 
the value of the dictionary might have been increased by relatively short addi- 
tions and clarifications. A statement like ‘had 8. “plagen” zu lit. kankd 
“Schmerz”...’ is too short and somewhat misleading. A revised entry, like 
‘ha “plagen”, < *hanhén, abgeleitet von *hanhd, f., einer Bildung wie lit, kanka 


., would give the student the desired information. The cross-references are 
fine, but sometimes they do not suffice. In the case of ha ‘to torment’, one can 
not see any relationship between hd derived from *hanhé and had < *hawip. 
Tokharian etymology is difficult and in many a case does not lead to a definite 
result. Although great progress has been made lately in the establishment of the 
meaning of Tocharian words, the last achievement being the excellent glossary 
in Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, Sprache B, Heft 1, Die Udadndlankara- 
Fragmente (1949), no consensus as to the meaning of a Tocharian word has been 
attained in some cases. Holthausen compares ON ekl ‘scanty, small’ with Tokh. 
ekro ‘poor’, apparently following Schrader-Nehring, RL II, 228 (ekro ‘poor’: 
Lat. egere). Any connection between egere and Tokh. A ekro or Tokh. B aik(a)re 
‘sick’ is refuted by Hofmann (LEW 394) on the basis of the meaning ‘sick’, 
which is registered in Schulze-Sieg-Siegling, Toch. Gramm., a book the precise- 
ness and reliability of which is well known (p. 11; ‘A ekrorfie: ekro “‘krank”, B 
aikariie : aikar’). Windekens also rejects the etymology of Schrader (Lexique 
Etymologique des Dialectes Tochariens, p. 1). On the other hand, Sieg translates a 
conjectured e...rne (ekrorne) as ‘Armut’ (Ubersetzungen aus dem Tocharischen 
I, Abh. PAk. 1943), whereas Lane, translating the same text (The Tocharian 
Punyavantajataka, JAOS 67, 33 ff., 1947) renders e(kro)ne as ‘sickness’, but regis- 
ters in his vocabulary ekrorfie, m. ‘poverty’, referring to SSS 11. We note the over- 
sight in comparing the Lithuanian circumflex (‘der Zirkumflex [bezeichnet im 
Litauischen] wie im Griechischen Schleifton [steigend-fallend]) with the Greek 
circumflex; the Lithuanian circumflex, in contrast to the Greek circumflex, 
consists of low pitch on the first mora of the diphthong or long vowel, followed by 
high pitch on the second mora. 

A different plan would have yielded more fruitful results. A comparative and 
etymological dictionary of the Old West Norse is and ought to be a complement 
of a dictionary of the Old East Norse. The connection with the non-Germanic 
languages has been fairly well established and can be found in a number of dic- 
tionaries. What we need in the Germanic field are dictionaries which inform us 
about the Germanic material, the East Norse material, the West Norse material. 
... Such a plan was adopted in the admirable study of Wissmann, Die dltesten 
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Postverbalia des Germanischen, or in the thesis of Miss Schnieders (see above). 
Hellquist presented us with an excellent work on the age and origin of the Swedish 
thesaurus of words. No doubt, it is a formidable task, but also an undertaking 
which will immensely advance our knowledge of the life and growth of a language. 

As the Wérterbuch des Altwestnordischen stands, we accept it with gratitude. 
It is an excellent work. It will further our knowledge and make our labors easy. 
We admire the devotion and industry of Professor Holthausen and tender our 
good wishes for more work of this kind. 


Bryn Mawr College Fritz MEZGER 








NOTICES 


Conférences de l'Institut de linguistique de l’ Université de Paris, IX, 1949. Paris, 

Klincksieck, 1950. Pp. 93. 

Marcel Cohen, who presented a report to the 6th Congress of Linguists on 
the statistical approach to linguistics, stresses in his lecture ‘Sur la statistique 
linguistique’ (pp. 7-16) the need for accurate and exhaustive counts not only 
for descriptive purposes but also as an indispensable step toward accounting 
for evolutionary phenomena. 

Jean Deny, in his ‘Structure de la langue turque’ (pp. 17-51), presents such 
features of the Turkic languages as characterize this linguistic family and oppose 
it to Indo-European and Semitic. Though Modern Turkish is made the basis of 
_his study, Deny’s approach is not strictly synchronic since he obviously feels that 
the course of evolution may be just as characteristic of a linguistic type as the 
pattern of categories at a given stage of a well defined linguistic medium. 

‘La langue hindi, Etat actuel et perspectives’ by Pierre Meile (pp. 53-64) 
clearly situates that language in the historical perspective of Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages and among its modern rivals. The practical linguistic problems of con- 
temporary India are touched upon. 

Emmanuel Laroche’s ‘Problémes de la linguistique asianique’ (pp. 65-78) is 
a lucid survey of a vast and intricate domain. It is supplemented by a critical 
bibliography entitled ‘Dix ans d’études asianiques’ (pp. 79-93), which will 
prove invaluable to all Indo-European comparative linguists, Hellenists, and 
Assyriologists who do not participate in Asianic research but cannot afford to 
ignore its latest developments. 

A. MaRTINET 


Bror Ousson, Swedish Erudite Name-Forms, Bulletin de la Société royale des 

lettres de Lund, 1948-1949, I. Lund, Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 14. 

This is an interesting account of how so many Swedish commoners came to 
bear such classical or French sounding family names as Evander, Berzelius, 
Linné, etc., and how, thereby, Sweden escaped to some extent the curse of per- 
sonal homonymy which so widely afflicts neighboring Denmark and Norway. 


A. MARTINET 
? 
JosHuA WuatmouenH, The Dialects of Ancient Gaul. Ann Arbor, Michigan 

University Microfilms, 1950. 

This work collects all the evidence pertinent to the linguistic situation in pre- 
Roman Gaul, together with such comment and interpretation as is necessary 
and justified. Prolegomena were published in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 55, 1944, 1-85, where the geographical distribution of the material 
is indicated on p. 22. 

The work falls into two divisions, I The Records of the Dialects and II Com- 
mentary, Grammar, Glossary, and Indexes. The Records are classified under 
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the following headings: Alpine Regions, Narbonensis, Aquitania, Lugdunensis, 
Belgica, Germania Inferior, Germania Superior (west of the Rhine), the Agri 
Decumates with the upper Rhine and Danube. 

It is proposed to release the documentary evidence, part by part, in microfilm. 
The contents of this present first part are as follows: Map to show Provenances, 
with an Index of Sites and a Key to the Map; I Alpine Regions (pp. 31-58), 
II Gallia Narbonensis (pp. 63-235), III Aquitania (pp. 237-480), IV Lugdunen- 
sis (pp. 481-661). Ready shortly: V Belgica and VI Germania Inferior. 


LisziL6 OrszAcu, Angol-Magyar Kéziszétdr (English-Hungarian Dictionary). 

Budapest: Franklin Publishing Company, n.d., 791 pp. 

The English-Hungarian volume is the first part of a planned two-volume 
Concise Dictionary of the English and Hungarian Languages. It contains ca. 
58,000 English words and idiomatic expressions. The author paid special atten- 
tion to every-day usage, including slang, to words referring to modern technology 
and commerce, and also to Americanisms. This is the first serious—and success- 
ful—attempt in the long neglected field of English-Hungarian lexicology. 
OrszAgh’s work will be of much use to those interested in the Hungarian language. 


Joun Lotz 


REINHARD HeErsBIG, Zur Bedeutung von etruskisch fler-, Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-histor. Klasse, 1950, 1. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1950. Pp. 31. 

After considering the nature of the monuments and documents bearing three 
Etruscan words which seem to derive from a common root fler-, the author 
interprets (1) flere as ‘a fluid which can be cast, water, a spring’, (2) flereé as a 
perfective form with the meaning, ‘that which has been cast, statue’, and (3) 
flere as a nomen gentile, ‘smith, Smith’. 


A. MARTINET 


JaKkoB Scuormss, Aztekische Schrifisprache. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1949. 

212 pp. 

This book is the first in a series of descriptions of individual languages (the 
series is a part of an ambitiously conceived publishing plan in general linguistics 
by the well-known publishing firm in Heidelberg). It contains a sixteenth century 
text, Book XII of Bernadino de Sahagun’s history of the new world, with a 
carefully prepared vocabulary and a grammatical introduction. The publication 
would have gained much if the author—in keeping with his expressed intention 
—had utilized the achievements of modern linguistics, and also if he had refrained 
from futile speculations about the Aztec mind. 


Joun Lorz 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The following list includes only such publications devoted wholly or in part 
to the scientific study of language as have reached the Managing Editor in charge 
between November 15, 1949 and November 15, 1950. Publications previously 
reviewed are not listed. 


Acta Linguistica 2.137-184, 4.1-99, 5.113-155. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1940-1944. 

Anthologie du Minnesang. By André Moret. Pp. 305. Paris, Aubier, 1949. 

A Study of the Language of Eighth Century Lombardic Documents. By Robert 
L. Politzer. Pp. xii + 170. New York, 1949. 

Boletim de filologia 9.99-298, 10.1-379, 11.1-403. Lisbon, 1948-1950. 

Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo 6. 1-180, Bogota, 1950. 

Critical and Comparative Grammar of the Cuna Language, Etnologiska Studier 
14. By Nils M. Holmer. Pp. 219. Géteborg, Etnografiska Museet, 1947. 

De structuur van het javaanse morpheem, Koninklijk bataviasch genootschap 
van kunsten en wetenschappen, Verhandelingen, Deel LXXVIII. By E. M. 
Uhlenbeck. Pp. 240. Bandoeng, Nix, 1949. 

Die baltischen Sprachen. By Ernst Fraenkel. Pp. 126. Heidelberg, Winter, 
1950. 

Disquisiciones sobre Filologta Castellana, Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo IV; Edicién, Prélogo y Notas de Rafael Torres Quintero. By Rufino 
José Cuervo. Pp. xvi + 663. Bogota, 1950. 

Eléments néerlandais du wallon liégeois, Verhandeling der Koninklijke neder- 
landse Akademie van wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde; Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
LII, No. 2. By Lein Geschiere. Pp. xxxiii + 364. Amsterdam, 1950. 

Englisches Handwérterbuch in genetischer Darstellung auf Grund der Etymologien 
und Bedeutungsentwickelungen, mit phonetische Aussprachebezeichnung und 
Beriicksichtigung des Amerikanischen und der Eigennamen, Lieferung 7 (449-544). 
By M. M. Arnold Schréer and P. L. Jaeger. Heidelberg, Winter, 1949. 

Etc., A Review of General Semantics 7.81-320. 

Etudes sur la phonétique de Vespagnol parlé en Argentine, Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 45., No. 7. By Bertil Malmberg. Pp. 290. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1950. 

Etude sur les termes de couleur dans la langue latine. By J. André. Pp. 427. 
Paris, Klincksieck, 1949. 

Filologta 1.1-216, 2.1-112. Buenos Aires, Instituto de Filologia, Facultad de 
filosofia y letras, 1949-1950. 

Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande 23.729-784. Neuchatel & Paris, 
V. Attinger, 1949. 

Grammatica della lingua romena & Chiave ossia traduzione degli esercizi della 
grammatica romena. By Gino Lupi. Pp. 482 & 64. Rome, Signorelli, 1949. 
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Herkomst en groet van het Afrikaans. By G. G. Kloeke. Pp. xvi + 375. Leiden, 
Universitaire Pers, 1950. 

Historische Laut- und Formenlehre des Mittelhochdeutschen. By Gerhard Geis. 
Pp. 160. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. 

Tzvestija Akademit Nauk SSSR., Otdelenie Literatury i Jazyka 8.289-576. 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1949. 

Journal de la Société des américanistes, Nouv. Série, 38.1-285. Paris, Musée de 
Homme, 1949. 

Lakkische Studien. By Karl Bouda. Pp. 90. Heidelberg, Winter, 1949. 

Language and Language Disturbances, Aphasic Symptom Complexes and Their 
Significance for Medecine and Theory of Language. By Kurt Goldstein. Pp. xii 
+ 374. New York, Grune & Stratton, 1948. 

Learning a Foreign Language, A Handbook for Missionaries. By Eugene Nida. 
Pp. ix + 237. New York, Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1950. 

Leave your Language Alone! By Robert A. Hall Jr. Pp. ix + 254. Ithaca, Lin- 
guistica, 1950. 

Les adjectifs'latins en -dsus et en -ulentus. By A. Ernout. Pp. 119. Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1949. 

Les noms grecsen-TH2%, -TIZ et principalement en -ITH2, -ITIZ. By G. Redard. 
Pp. 316. Paris, Klincksieck, 1949. 

Les origines des variations du créole haitien. By Michelson P. Hyppolite. Pp. 
85. Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie de |’Etat, n.d. 

Lexical and Morphological Contacts between Siouan and Algonquian, Lund 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 1., Bd. 45, No. 4, By Nils M. Holmer. Pp. 36. 
Lund, Gleerup, 1949. 

Lingua Nostra 11.1-76, Florence, 1950. 

Nédretie troch slovenskiych ostrovov v Mad’arsku. By Jozef Stole. Pp. 541 with 
map. Bratislava, Slov. Akadémia Vied a Umeni, 1949. 

Navaho Religion. By Gladys Reichard. Pp. 800. 

Notes on Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love. By Claes Schaar. Pp. 46. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1950. 

Phonemic Analysis of the Word in Turinese. By James Peter Soffietti. Pp. 71. 
New York 1949. 

Phonetic Readings in English. By Daniel Jones. Pp. xv + 98. Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1949. 

Recherches structurales 1949, Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copenhague, 
Vol. 5 publié 4 l’oecasion du cinquantenaire de M. Louis Hjelmslev. Pp. 307. 
Copenhagen, Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, 1949. 

Ricerche Linguistiche 1.1-164. Rome, Bardi, 1950. 

Studia Neophilologica, A Journal of Germanic and Romanic Philology 22.1- 
240. Uppsala, Lundequist, 1950. 

Studier 1 modern sprakvetenskap utgivna av Nyfilologiska Sdllskapet 1 Stockholm 
17. Pp. 246. Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1949. 

Studies on the Accentuation of Polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Romance Loan- 
words in English with Special Reference to Those Ending in -able, -ate, -ator, 
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-ible, -ic, -ical, and -ize, Stockholm Studies in English III. By Bror Danielson. 
Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1948. Pp. xvi + 644. 

The Dialect and Provenance of the Middle-English Poem The Owl and the 
Nightingale, Lunds Studies in English XVIII. By Bertil Sundby. Pp. 218. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1950. 

The Germanic Review 25.1-240, New York, 1950. 

The Narrative Tenses in Chrétien de Troyes, The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures XXVIII. By Tatiana Fotitch. 
Pp. xi + 95. Washington, D. C., 1950. 

The Nature and Technique of Understanding, Some Fundamentals of Semantics. 
By Hugh Woodworth. Pp. 142. Vancouver, The Wrigley Print. Co. Ltd., 1949. 

The Parts of Speech in Nyanja, from The Nyasaland Journal 3-1.7-58. By 
Guy Atkins. Blantyre (Nyasaland), The Hetherwick Press, 1950. 

The Pensées of Pascal, A Study in Baroque Style, The Catholic University of 
America Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures XX XIX. By Sister 
Mary Julie Maggioni. Pp. vii + 154. Washington, D. C., 1950. 

The Rivalry of Scandinavian and Native Synonyms in Middle English Especially 
Taken and Nimen, Lund Studies in English XIII. By Alarik Rynell. Pp. 431. 
Lund, Gleerup, 1948. 

The Romanic Review 40.239-318, 41.1-158. New York, 1949-1950. 

The Story of Language. By Mario A. Pei. Pp. 493. Philadelphia & New York, 
Lippincott, 1949. 

Tlalocan 3.1-96. Azcapotzalco, 1949. 

Tunica Texts. By Mary Haas. Pp. 173. Berkeley & Los Angeles, Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 1950. 

Urslavische Grammatik, III Formenlehre. By J. J. Mikkola, edited by Ernst 
Dickenmann. Pp. 106. Heidelberg, Winter, 1950. 

Vade Mekum der Phonetik. By Eugen Dieth. Pp. xvi + 452. Bern, Francke, 
1950. 

Viehzucht im Oberwallis, Sachkunde, Terminologie, Sprachgeographie. Beitriage 
zur schweitzerdeutschen Mundartforschung II. By Hans Ulrich Riibel. Pp. 
xxvi + 178. Frauenfeld, Huber & Co., 1950. 

Worterbuch der litauischen Sprache, Lieferung 15 (385-448). By Max Nieder- 
mann, Alfred Senn, and Franz Brender. Heidelberg, Winter. 
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ERRATA 


In Yakov Malkiel’s article The Hypothetical Base in Romance Etymology, 
WORD, Vol. 6, No. 1, 42-69, April, 1950. 


p. 65, 1. 4, *pedéneu—read: peddneu; note 68, 1. 2, *peddneu—read: peddneu; 
note 71, 1. 4, restruculu(m)—read: *restruculu(m). 


In Zdenek Salzmann’s article A Method for Analyzing Numerical Systems, 
WORD, Vol. 6, No. 1, 78-83, April, 1950. 


p. 81, 1. 6, 4—read: 2. 


In the review of Leo Pap’s Portuguese-American Speech, WORD, Vol. 6, No. 
2, 197-199, August 1950. 

p. 198, 1. 42, He states that the final (2)—read: He states that the final (¢) 

p. 199, 1. 4, and the rest as [9] but as [a|—read: and the rest as [a] but as [a] 
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